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REVIEW OF NEW LOOKS. 


Journal of a Third Voyage bode the Discovery 
of a North- West P ASSULC fro: n the Atlantic 
to the P acific s perfor med in the Years 
1824-25, in Iles Majesty’ s Ships Hecla anid 
Fury, under the Orders of Carvarxn W i. 
tam Eowarp Parry, RN. FLRS., 
and Commander of the Expedition. 4to. 
pp. 180. London, 1826. Murray. 

Tue very inconvenient longing after varicty, 
which forms one of the peculiarities of our 
frail nature, probably presses, in its conse- 
quences, more heavily upon authors than 
upon any other class ‘of society. Protcan 
indeed must be the zenius that can cate . and 
long retain the attention of the world, or that 


may indulge the hope of obtaining the ear of 


posterity. The panorama of authorship must 
be for ever varying its scenes, or the public 
quickly evince a decisive inclination to with- 
draw their long-toiled-for patronage. Per- 
haps, of all authors, the weight and vexation 
of ‘this propensity for change falls most heavily 
upon narrators of voyages and travels. These 
works, it is wni iversally acknowledged, are 
wholesome intellectual food ; but, (English 
43 we are,) 1 we tire even of roast beef, if it 
come too frequently to tabie. This is ‘apt. 
Parry's third voyage,—-an ominous number 
which irresistib ly reminds one of Shak- 
speare’ $= 
€ Thrice told tale 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.’ 
The world’s mind, we believe, is now made 
up, as to the inevitable result of all Polar ex- 
peditions, and, (however amusing, when re- 
commended by their novelty,) the i] 


th ae , ; 1 , ? 
incidents have been so fre- 





their attendant 
quently and so copiously exhibited, that the 
al) pe tife 1s p ati ied, ant | ¢ uriosity slumbc i, OF~ 
if it awaken for awhile, finds nothing io re- 
Pay it. Captain Parry feels, and candidly 
avows all tmis. Formerly, there was some 
eucertainment to be derived from the descrip- 

tion of a winter’s sojourn in the higher lati- 
tudes softhe Polar regions, but now ‘ cursory 
oDservation 
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ture OF \ Ari¢ 


can scarcely detect a single fen- 
ty and we have apologies for 
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| SEC 


t Timited e: Tome of oceurrences and ad- 
yLUres > Geclarations that * wuatever difier- 
ence tine or events may have wrouvht in in- | 


uvidual feelines, and however different the 
have 


’ 


eecupations which those feelings may 
Suggested, they are not such as, without im- 


pertinence, can be intruded upon others ; 
+ 
u\ 


~et / , 
With these ‘the stranzer intermeddles not.’ 
('. icine Bun | . , 
ipt. Parry begs, theretore, that he mav be 
OVvny, : > 
excused In sSparine the dulness ot another 


——— ee . < 
Winter's diary, and may be allowed to con- 


se facts which 
1 


mfterest, ana 


ine himself excl sive ly + th 


SSeCSS QNV Scientine 


' trate to the westw ird, In the 


MR TISE INE OE 
to the few incidents which de/ diversify their 


coutinement, a request in tlic propriety of 


which we cordially concur. 

So simular was the equipment of this e xpe- 
dition to that which preceded it, that i is 
quite unnecessary to notice the very trifling 
alterations, which it was considered necessary 
to effect. The expedition began to move 
down the river on the 6th of May, 1824, 
passed through the Pentland Firth on the 
30th, (a suficiently-singular coineidence, this 
being the same day that they had taken their 
departure from the Orkueys three years be- 
fore,) and anchored at the Whale Fish Islands 
on the 26th of June, where it remained till 
the beginning of the ensuing month. Hav- 
ing entered the ice in Baftin’s Bay, our ad- 
venturers experienced more than usual dith- 
culties in penctrating to the westward, and 
at the close of July, had only proceeded se- 
venty miles in that direction, or to the longi- 
tude of about 62° 10’. Nor, despite the 
most indefatigable exertions, were they en- 
abled to release themselves from this icy bar- 
rier till the Sth of September. On the 11th, 
the ships being taken a-back with a fresh 
a rly breeze, when near Cape Warrender, 


Capt. Parry landed in a small bay, close to’ 


the westward of it, and, in company with se- 
veral of the officers, examined the country. 
The results of their observations were meagre 
enough: Dr. Neill remarked, that ‘ the beach 
was covered with fraements of Hesh-coloured 
feldspar, closely studded with red garnets, 
varying in size from that of a garden pea to 
that of a walnut.’ The -y found here several 
nodules of clay-ironstone, but could not ob- 
serve whence they were detached,— 
Dragging their slow course along, 


/ , ‘ 
(and most * vexatiously’ slow, Capt. Parry 
pronounces it to have been,) on Sept. 13th 


When within seven leagues of Cape York, 
they had the mortification to perceive that 
the sea a-head of them was covered with 
young ice. On reaching it, they had re- 
course to the customary modes of encounter- 
ing and overcoming these obstacles, but all 
lients were alike mefleectual in con- 
inence of their not ex] eriencing the con- 
Stant TYP HA tus of a il ‘esh and ire © breeze : sO 
thai aficre seven or eight hours of incessant 

‘feirly and 


their expe 


exertion, they found themscives 
lmmovably bes 
It was now nec 
diency of still cont’nun 1 
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essary to consider the expe- 
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had of it- 


of one season, 
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it was impossible that the 
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ing the vear 1824. This last consideration, 

















(strengthencd by the advice of Captara 
Hoppuer, ) speedily determined the cormman- 
der to push as far as the present season would 
permit, and then to give a fair tral, during 
the whole of the ensuing summer, to the 
route prescribed by the instructions. Port 
Bowen having been chosen as their wintering - 
place, they reached it, after many embarrass - 
ments, towards the latter end of Se ‘ptember. 
We have already observed upon the rmpos- 
sibility of introducing much variety or no- 
velty into the modes of wintering im those 
quarters, or the ¢lescriptions of those modes. 
Providing conveniences for a certain numbet 
of men daily to wash themselves from head 
to foot in tubs of hot water, was one of the 
new and most serviceable introductions. Not 
less attention was paid to the occupation and 
diversion of the men’s minds, than to their 
bodily exercise, Masquerades, in which of- 
ticers and men should alike take part, but 
without the imposition of any kind of re- 
“8 int, were proposed and adopted cordially. 
Capt. Parry speaks with enthusiasm of the 
eects of these amusements, of the admirable 
order with which they were conducted, and 
of the genuine — which they elicited. 
‘Theirs,’ he says, ‘were masquerades with- 
Out licentiousness, Car he a without excess,’ 
and though the officers entered fully into the 
spirit of the scene, no interference with regu- 
lar d iiscipline, no weakening of the — 
due to superiors was the result. Sehools a 
were established, as on formec occasiuus, 
and the whole lower-deck was rendered a 


| scene of quict rational occupation. 


Having tinally secured the ships, the ob- 
servatory. was erected on shore, and arrange- 
ments commenced for the various observa- 
tions to which attention was to be directed 
during the winter. The general conclusions 
derived from the experiments are stated in 
the following manner :— 

‘The first observations on the variation of 
the magnetic needle, on our arrival at Port 
Bowen, discovered to us the interesting fact 
of an increase in that phenomenon, since our 
former visitin 1819, amounting to about nine 
degrees, namely, from one hundred aud four- 
teen to one hundred and twenty-three de- 
g by employing delic ately- suspended, 
nstead of supp rt dd needles, we also found 
a diurnal variation to an amount, and having 
a regularity. of which we had before no idea. 
The maximum variation westerly was ob- 
served to occur between the hours of ten, 
a.m., and one, p.m.; and the minimum 
between eight, p. m., and two, a.m.; the 
quantity being seldom less than 13° to 2°, 


and sometimes SIX, and 


AL 
grees. 


amounting to hve, 


} . 
even t »>seven decrees. 


In conmmection Wita these ¢ hservations 
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we subsequently instituted a regular series of 
hourly experiments on the magnetic intensity, 
with a suspended needle of a peculiar con- 
struction, which admitted of the intervals of 
vebration being observed with minute accu- 
racy ; by which means we found a diurnal 
change of intensity, subject, indeed, to occa- 
sional anomalies, but in the mean of a num- 
ber of days exhibiting a regular increase of 
intensity from the morning to the afternoon, 
and as regular a decrease from the afternoon 
to the morning. It also appearcd that the 
sun, and, as we had reason to believe, the 
relative position of the sun and moon, with 
reference to the magnetic sphere, had a con- 
siderable influence both on the intensity and 
diurnal variation, although the exact laws of 
this influence may still remain to be disco- 
vered., 

‘ While unassisted Nature was thus deve- 
loping, on a large scale, some curious facts 
on the subject of magnetism, Lieutenant 
Foster was besides engaged in repeating the 
interesting and important experiments of 
Messrs. Barlow and Christie (detailed in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1823, 
part ti.) upon a needle having its position 
modified, and its directive power reduced, 
by the application of artificial magnets. 
A very curious and remarkable result soon 
repaid his labour, namely, that the true 
bearing upon which a needle exhibits its 
minimum variation, (we might, perhaps, ven- 
ture to call it none), is the same at Port 
Lowen as at Woolwich, or about S. 38° E., 
which would almost lead to a conclusion that 
tis is a constant line all over the world. 
A similar coincidence seemed to obtain with 
respect to the magnetic bearing of the line 
of mavunum variation, which here appeared 
to be about N. 66° FB., agreeing very nearly 
with that determined in England by Mr. 
Barlow.’ 

The meteorological phenomena differed 
but little in character from those observed on 
former voyages. The following quotation 
may be considered as including all that de- 
serve recording :—- 

‘This winier certainly afforded but few 
brilliant displays of the Aurora. The fol- 
lowing notice mcludes all that appear to me 
to require a separate description, 

‘Tate on the nicht of the 21st of Decem- 
ber, the phenomenon appeared partially, and 
with a variable light, in different parts of the 
southern sky, for several hours. At seven 
on the following morning, it became more 
brillant and stationary, deseribing a well-de- 
fined arch, extending from the E.S.E. ho- 
rizon to that at W.N.W., and passing 
through the zenith. A very faint arch was also 
visible on each side of this, appearing to di- 
verge from thc same points in the horizon, 
and separating to twenty degrees’ distance in 
the zenith. Jt remained thus for twenty mi- 
nutes, when the coruseations from each arch 
met, and after a short but brilliant display of 
light gradually died away. Early on the 
morning of the 15th of January, the Aurora 
broke out to the southward, and continued 
variable for three hours, between a N.W. and 
S.E. bearing. From three to four o’clock, 





the whole horizon from south to west was 


brilliantly illuminated, the light being conti- 
nuous almost throughout the whole extent, 
and reaching several degrees in height. Very 
bright vertical rays were constantly shooting 
upwards from the gencral mass. At half- 
past five, it again became so brilliant, as to 
attract particular notice, describing two 
arches passing in an east and west direction, 
very near the zenith, with bright corusca- 
tions issuing from it; but the whoie gra- 
dually disappeared with the returning dawn. 
At dusk the same evening, the aurora again 
appeared in the southern quarter, and con- 
tinued visible nearly the whole night, but 
without any remarkable feature. 

‘About midnight on the 27th of January, 
this phenomenon broke out in a single com- 
pact mass of brilliant yellow light, situated 
about a S.E. bearing, and appearing only a 
short distance above the land. 
light, notwithstanding its general continuity, 
sometimes appeared tobe evidently composed 
of numerous pencils of rays compressed, as 
it were, laterally into one, its limits both to 
the right and the left being well defined and 
nearly vertical. The light, though very 
bright at all times, varied almost constantly 
in intensity, and had the appearance (not an 
uncommon one in the aurora,) of being pro- 
duced by one volume of light overlaying 
another, just as we see the darkness and 
density of smoke increased by cloud rolling 
over cloud. While Lieutenants Sherer and 
Ross, and myself, were admiring the extreme 
beauty of this phenomenon from the obser- 
vatory, we all simultaneously uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise at secing a bright ray 
of the aurora shoot suddenly downward from 
the general mass of light, and between us 
and the land, which was there distant only 
three thousand yards. Had I witnessed this 
phenomenon by myself, I should have been 
disposed to receive with caution the evidence 
even of my own senses, as to this last fact ; 
but the appearance conveying precisely the 
same idea to three individuals at once, all 
intently engaged in looking towards the spot, 
I have no doubt that the ray of light actually 
passed within that distance of us. 

‘ About one o’clock in the morning of the 
23rd February, the aurora again appeared 
over the hills in a south direction, presenting 
a brilliant mass of light, very similar to that 
just described. The rolling motion of the 
light laterally was here also very striking, as 
well as the increase of its intensity thus oc- 
casioned. The light occupied, horizontally, 
about apoint of the compass, and extended in 
height scarcely a degree above the land, 
which seemed, however, to conceal from us 
a partof the phenomenon. It was always 
evident enough that the most attenuated light 
of the Aurora sensibly diinmed the stars, 
like a thin veil drawn over them. Weé fre- 
quently listened for any sound proceeding 
from this phenomenon, but never heard any. 

‘On several occasions which seemed the 
most favourable for the purpose, the electro- 
meter with gold-leaf was applied to the 
chain, but without the slighest perceptible 
effect. The chain was attached to the sky- 


sail mast-head by glass rods, precisely in the | fully . 
the | trash which formerly crowded the shel’ 


manner described on our last voyage, 


This mass of 





pointed end of the upper link being conside, 
ably abeve the mast-head, and one hundred 
and fifteen feet from the level of the ge, 
That the atmosphere, during the winter. 
months, was favourable to the excitement of 
electricity, appeared from the facility with 
which a small electrical machine, constructed 
by Mr. Rowland, was found to act, The 
sparks given out by this machine, of whic) 
the cylinder was only six inches long, and 
five in diameter, Dr. Neill considered ag 
large as are usually elicited from apparatus of 
much larger dimensions in England. QOpyy 
variation-needles, which were extremely light 
suspended in the most delicate manner, and 
from the weak directive energy susceptible of 
being acted upon by a very slight disturbing 
force, were never in a single instance sensibly 
affected by the aurora, which could scarcely 
fail to have been observed at some time or 
other, had any such disturbance taken place, 
needles being visited every hour for several 
months, and oftener, when any thing occurred 
to make it desirable.’ 

The meteors, called falling stars, were 
more than usually frequent during this win- 
ter, and haloes appeared often round the 
moon, particularly about the times of her op- 
position, and when there was any haze in the 
atmosphere. 

Iiaving surmounted the embarrassments of 
winter, they stood out to sea on the 20th 
July, 1825, and sailed with a light southerly 
wind towards the western shore of Prince 
Ktegent’s Inlet. With the desciption of the 
south-eastern promontory of the southern- 
most of the Leopold Isles, (of which a very 
beautiful view is given,) we are under the ne- 
cessity of concluding our present notice :— 

‘It is particularly picturesque and beauti- 
ful, the heaps of loose debris lying here and 
there up and down the sides of the cliff giv- 
ing it the appearance of some huge and im- 
pregnable fortress, with immense buttresses 
of masonry supporting the walls. Near 
Cape Seppings, and some distance beyond 
it to the southward, we noticed a narrow 
stratum of some very white substance, the 
nature of which we could not at this time 
conjecture. I may here remark that the 
whole of Barrow’s Strait, as far as we could 
see to the N. N. E. of the islands, was en- 
tirely free from ice: and, from whatever cir- 
cumstance it may proceed, I do not think 
that this part of the Polar Sea is at any sea- 
son very much encumbered with it.’ 

At this period, our adventurous country- 
men imagined that the voyage had only just 
commenced ; the fatigues of an unfavourable 
summer, and the weariness of a protracted 
winter, were alike forgotten, when they 
found themsclves upon ground not hitherto 
explored, and fancied that they were rapidly 
approaching the final accomplishment ot 
their object. 

(To be continued. ) 





Continental Adventures; a Novel. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 1105. London, 1820. Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. ; 

Novets and romances have of late years feat- 

fully increased; yet, as compared with tne 
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sirculating library, they have likewise increased 
i. merit and ability. VV ith the wide and ra- 

d strides imaginative literature has lately 
taken, the taste for perusing it has concomi- 
tantly been augmented, and hundreds | of 
works have eventually seen the light, which, 
hut for this incentive, had never been pro- 
duced. It is true, that historical subjects have 
as yet held the foremost rank; and the Great 
Unknown not only supported, and we may add 
almost created this taste, but gave the death- 
blow to the old system of romancing, in 
which a bloody dagger, a dark vault, a wind- 
ing staircase, and an echoing corridor, toge- 
ther with a few bandits, &c. &c. &c., formed 
ihe unvarying and monotonous subjects. 
Nor have piquant and playful productions 
been forgotten by the public: many which 
have lately appeared have been distinguished 
py avividness of style pleasing to the mind 
and consonant to the leisure of an unemploy- 
ed hour. O; the latter description is Conti- 
nental Adventures, possessing many beau- 
ties yet sadly marred by defects. These 
volumes are written by a lady whose name is 
not unknown to fame, and we have no hesi 
tation in affirming that the present will not 
detract from the merit of her former works ; 
yet praise must be mingled with a good share 
of censure. The descriptive portions are 
written with a considerable degree of perspi- 
cuity, the details of local situation ably nar- 
rated, and the many beauties of nature in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, (the coun- 
tries in which these adventures take place,) 
noted by a keen eye, and expressed with vi- 
vid thought. 

The author, in her preface, observes, ‘ that 
she ought to apologize for her presumption 
in attempting to combine the real scenes and 
adventures of an actual tour with a fictitious 
story and imaginary characters; for the inci- 
dents detailed in these pages are true—the 
tale alone is invention.’ This, we really be- 
lieve, ‘is striking out of the high road of lite- 
rature into an unbeaten path,’ and in many 
instances she has fulfilled, in no common 
manner her intention; but, if this tale were 
less improbable, with the heroine more femi- 
nine, an air of truth would then be observa- 
ble, which would not detract from the many 
merits it contains, nor lessen the interest it 


—at another ranging wilds, captured by 
banditti, disarming men, and dashing lan- 
terns in brigands’ faces—and then relating, 
with perfect sang froid, to her newly-marricd 
sister in England, her hair-breadth escapes, 
with the nonchalance of an Othello. Surely 
this is unwise, and can only be written for 
the purpose of producing a romantic interest, 
which the description of hallowed snots hung 
round with the p ist 
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riz, and are occasionally interspersed with 
narrative to fill up the pauses of connection. 
The former of these two ladies, in company 
with Colone) and Mrs. Cleveland, visit 
France. She is represented as a gay yet 
feeling maiden, in the possession of youth, 
beauty, and accomplishments—a stranger to 
love and its conflicting alternatives, with a 
form as elastic as her thoughts, and a heart as 
merry as the absence of all care could make 
it. She scts forth on her expedition, and 
favours us with the following sapient re- 
marks upon modern philosophers :— 

‘They think themselves wise, indeed, be- 
cause they are discontented, and do their 
best, not only to be miserable themselves, 
but to persuade every body else to be mise- 
rable too. They pervert and poison the best 
pleasures of our nature, like the reptiles that 
can find no other use in the fairest flowers, 
except to leave on them their venom. They 
are cynical i!l-natured creatures, and do no- 
thing but grumble and quarrel with a world, 
which is far too good for them. For this, 
I maintain it, is an excellent world,—at the 
same time, I think it is only good on dry 
land, and good for nothing on water.’ 

Among the passengers on board that expo- 
sitor of nature, a packet ‘was Miss Biddy 
Blossom. Indeed, the whole family of Blos- 
soms were excellent in their way, but Miss 
Biddy was the flower of them all. I despair 
of giving you any idea of her bedizened dress, 
her incongruous attempts to be “ hiligant” 
and ‘*haccomplished,” and the enthusiastic 
eagerness she expressed to go to Kuin, 
(Rouen,) which called forth the sly assurance 
that she was in the high road to it. When 
young Blossom, her brother, who laboured 
hard to seem aman of fashion, and talked 
much of Bond Street—as well he might, for 
it afterwards came out that he spent his days 
in measuring ribbons there—expatiated in 
sentimental guise upon the ‘ Holps, those 
peelhisses of natur.” ‘Ah, they are beauti- 
ful pelisses indeed,” exclaimed Miss biddy, 
“real French pelisses! I would not for all 
the world wear any thing but a pelisse of na- 
ture! They are quit the hot tongue.” 

‘< What did you say about hot tongs, 
Diddy?” said her father. 

‘Ta, papaw!” exclaimed Biddy, turn- 
ing sharply round upon Old Blossom, who, 
with his claret-coloured coat, his suug wie, 


sut 
the demon of sea-sickness put an end to our 


amusement, and reduced us, as I before ob- | 
served—Blossoms and all—to a _ state of 
i 


Inanity.” 

This is but a second edition of Mathews, 
and the pilav on words 1s almost contem} tl- 
ble, especially in ablue so learned as our 


° gy} - ae —_ , 
Miss St. Clair observes :— 


aChae 


paid for it; and if you sit down for a few 
minutes in a room at a post-house, they bring 
in a regular charge for the use of the apart- 
ment.’ ; 

The subsequent is correct in description, 
and worth fifty witticisms about Blossoms, 
&c.:—* London goes a long way out of town 
with you. There is no end of the rows of 
houses; a stranger would suppose he was in 
it miles before he enters it; but Paris begins 
and ends with Paris; and with Paris all 
amusement also ends. An air of desertion 
and dreariness immediately succeeds. Even 
on the great high roads, no crossing stage- 
coaches flying along; no crowds of carriazes, 
gigs, and vehicles of every description; no 
dashing horsemen nor thronging pedestrians 
cover the few great avenues to the French 
metropolis, as they overspread the innume- 
rable labyrinth of crossing roads that branch 
out of our great city. Paris is but the capi- 
tal of one country; but London is the capital 
of the world. Nor does the scenery of the 
country compensate for this unnatural ab- 
sence of life and motion. There never was a 
country so devoid of beauty and interest, or 
so utterly unpicturesque as “Ia belle 
France.” The long undeviating strait line 
of the grande route, paved with dislocating 
stones, and bordered with formal rows of 
dwindled scrubby trees, extends, in perpetu- 
ity of weariness, through a bare unenclosed 
monotonous country, ill cultivated—in dirty 
patches of dwarfish vines or corn—without 
hedges, or fields, or pasture, or cattle—with- 
out cottages, or farm houses, or villas, or 
country seats—without rural sights or rural 
sounds. The whole face of the country bears 
the marks of slovenly neglect, of heartless 
reluctant labour, of desertion and discontent.’ 

To show how the advantages of marriage 
are calculated in France, we shall extract the 
following passage, which is admirably illus- 
trative. How grovelling must that heart 
be which can stifle the exquisite voice of 
natural affection at the contemptible call of 
avarice :— 

‘Then there was a young Frenchman— 
an avocat de Paris, a M. Berger, whom we 
surnamed the Gentle Shepherd—and who 
did his best to look interesting—and some- 


times heaved a sigh—and before we had been 





‘which he was now doing expres 
! 


/ an hour on board, he confided to Mrs. Cleve- 
‘land and me the whole story of his hapless 


ilove. He had fallen *‘in love, very deep, 
with a young lady, (a perfect angel,) and she 
fell in love very dcep with him—but his 
friends did not think it a Jon parts for him 





I 

and though he had neither father nor mo- 
| ther, had, (he said,) a good fortune, was his 
' own master, and was in the twenty-sixth year 
of his age, he had determed to conquer his 
‘‘malheureuse” passion, and reserve it fora 
| ** bon parte’’—and in order to accomp! sh this 
end, he had resolved to “ faire une voyage, “— 
iy for the 
purpose of curing his love; and he calculated 
that it would cost him six weeks at least, be- 
fore he was pertectly gueri—but in that time 
he so confidently exp cted the wounds of his 


» closed, and that he had fixed to 
be again in Paris! All thrs he related to us 
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oumeene rn aera as cL oan ee, 
thy and admiration. There was nothing if fore I ‘paliad. But cold, icy cold, seemed | fand grottos half seen among their ry; ged 


against the character of the youn lady—no, 
she was faultless, spotless, angelic ! - -neither | 
did it appear that she was in a rank of life 
nferior to his, but his friends thought he might 


se g°9 


4). 
Arriving at 
museum: 


(lv bi 
Lyous, our hereine visits the 
this is her description. The calm 
irony of the last sentence is excellent :— 

‘in Pa Musée, a handsome hall paved 
with marble, in which was formerly a con- 
vent, saw abundance of bad paintings 
and some fine antiques, of which you may 
fad more learned and profound accounts 
than mine, if you wish for any account at all. 
Vassing over them all, therefore, nay, even 
the address of the Em speror Claudius to the 
Lvonnese, though in the very city of his 
birth, shall only mention one rarity, which 
! conceive to be the most curious curiosity in 
this Museam, it is a plume of white feathers, 
cased iT plate glass, and splendidly gilt and 
pompousty inscrib ed with an inscription, re- 
cording » that this plume of white feathers did 
belong to his most gracious Altesse Royale 
“= tn Po Le Comte d'Artois, and that on 
such a day, this san] pluine of white feathers 
belonging to monsieur, was by monsieur 


We 


given to this museum!— After this, what 
other sight could there be worth seeing in 
A.VONS 4 

After a number of minor adventures, in 


which the country is admirably portrayed, 
the party undertakes §a Swiss journey.’ As 
tal, our pretty Miss Caroline, through her 
ardent spin of enterprise, 1S separated from 
her friends, and becomes lost in the intriea- 
cies ot the Al; si— 

‘Tl convulsively 


Us 


grasped the bridle and 


stopped the mule; the next step might be 
my last, might precipitate me over a preci- 
pice, hidcen by snows, into a bottomless 


abyss, on the very brink of which, 
now stood, ] ( nid not sce 
me, yet what v done / 
impossible, to stand 


perhaps, I 
one fot bye fore 

iv turn back 
still certain death: 


aus to be 


Veiis 


cold, icy cold, had already tbenumbed my 
limbs and crept to my very heart; yetto goon 
———my very soul secmed to shrink trom the 
horrible death that seemed to await me. The 
next step night plunge me into destruction ! 
, the horrors of that moment !—in solitude 


s, and amuist the howling storm, 


the Alps! [ ealled loudly and repeatedly 


pathless precipiccs of | 


resist it. 
spair seized me, 


ama tt, ht Cll Cll CL 





for hy Ip, but no sound was returned, except 
t| S ie foul it a ] “4 ti storm, Despre Pale- 
ly nervine myself with courage, [ ureed the 


mule forward, expecting every uncertain ste p 
the animal made, would gon 3 us to 
destruction. Dut still a Vv paces—stll a 


few paces inore—aud then itstood stoek still, 


Cavie, 


epoaytyn: 


rand immo, 


serves her future 
' ceeds. 


‘Now, now [| felt myself on the utmost | 
slippery verve of that tremendous precipice, 


down which the smallest motion would hurl 


] 3 * . 7 . . ' 
me to destruction. Shuddering with herror, 
1 ae beh Mie 
BV npead turbea @Icadv, and MV Senses neariy 
~ ‘ } 1] vr, 1 «! } - 1} s 
deserted me, as 1 still ispoad the britie, and 
. % 
rar I i Ato . i succour, mm the 
rt ‘os ’ 
fuint hope that nee my frends 
' 
WOU 1 aur iy % “4 tt konyye is soon 
Trev re Cj | ¢; CUl i t il li 


to freeze my blood, and L[ felt I could not long 
At that very moment, when de- 
I fancied | heard a human 
voice—I cried with the loud voice of despair, 
but in vain; | listened again, no sound did 
I hear, and my heart sunk within me. All 
was silent. Then again I heard the sound, 
again I shouted repeatedly and ince ssantly, 
and after an interval of agonising suspense, 
voices, human voices behind me greeted my 
ear, and two travellers on foot, attended by a 
guide, carrying a sort of horn lantern, came 
up to me. You may conceive my feelings, 
but no! unless you had been on the mule’s 
back yourself, you never could, unless you 
had been like me, lost amidst pathless and 
inaccessible Alps, alone, in the darkness and 
horrors of that howling storm, and shudde T= 
ing on the brink of that unseen precipice, 
unable either to retreat or advance a single 
step—you could not conceive my feelings, 
when thus unexpe ectedly snatched from the 
instantaneously impending and horrible death 
which awaited me. And all this unutterable 


joy arose from the appearance of three men 


and a lantern, which certainly at any other 
period of my life would not have afforded me 
a ray of satisfaction. They had not heard my 
cries, the blast which bore their voices to me, 
had swept mine away before it, from them, 
and their astonishment at the sight of me sit- 
ting upon my mule, alone in the dark, 
such a storm surpi assed description. I found 
that Iwas in the right road to St. Bernard, 
where they were going, and their la yntern 
revealed to me, that instead of being on the 
brink of aprecipice, as I had conclude ‘d, l was 
stuck fast on the margin of a stream of water, 
now choked up with snow, which flowed at 
the bottom of that steep short declivity down 
which the mule had carried me, so much to 
my horror. But the animal showed his sa- 
gacity in not going into the bed of the brook, 
because he never couk | have got out again at 
that part of its channel, where it is usually 
crossed, from the drift of snow. The guide, 
however, of these travellers, soon found a safe 
passage a little higher up.’ 

She is eventually lodged in the far-famed 
convent of St. Bernard. We ~~ forgot to 


inform our readers, that, previously, two fin- 
cers and a coliar- bone of Miss St. Clair, 
from the overturning of the carriage, were 


broken ; these are, however, mercly the sub- 
ect of a joke, and are soon forgotten. At 
Mount St. Bernard, in the person of one of 
her celiverers, a Mr. Lindsay, she tirst ob- 
husband. <A chapter suc- 
entitled ‘Harmony and Discord,’ 
which is a sad piece of twaddle. The an- 
nexed description of the Alps is poetical, and 
fine'y written: 

‘Strait before you, barring all apparent 
possibility of passage up the deep narrow 
detile th reugh which the road winds, the 
Alps, those tremendous ramparts of nature, 
rise in embattled grandeur; piercing the blue 
skies with their po inted needles, their crystal 
and glittering cones, In every gro- 


_—_— 


, 
pyramids, 


tesau and varied shape—the lower region of 
their precipitous s les overhung with wood. 
or beetling crags-—lcaving yawning caverns 





cliffs, almost above human ken, 
ble only to the eagle’s fight.’ 

‘From its summit, we beheld the Jas 
view of Chamouni,—of its rich verdant nar. 
row vale, lying betwee ‘n the white walls and 
turrets of the icy Alps,—the glittering gla. 
ciers stretching down into its green — 
—its scattered cott ages and villages spread 
amongst fruitful fields and gardens ;—and 
that grand object, perhaps the most subl; ime 
on carth—Mont BI: mc, rearing itself on its 
gigantic buttresses of rock, its bare ribs of 
granite, and its deep clefts filled with the ice 
of ages—piercing with its aerial * needles” 
the blue vault of Heaven, and proudly over. 
looking, with its hundred heads, the subject 
Alps and the whole world at his feet. U pon 
its hoary summit, Winter, king of storms and 
monarch of the mighty Alps, sits in all his 
terrors to hold his court, and the glaciers 
seem the crystal pillars of his icy throne. 
The scene was like enchantment—some thing 
that Fancy, in her most creative mood, mi icht 
dream of—but like nothing that reality can 
present.’ 

Proceeding on their journey — they have 
‘mountains and mishaps,’ and more moun- 
tains and mishaps,’ and if any of our tra- 
velling gentry were to encounter a third of 
the disasters our heroine underwent, we 
doubt not, the taste for exploring foreign 
lands wo ald wonderfully abate. <A gentle- 
man, of the name of Breadalbane, (whom she 
had previously encountered in a night ad- 
venture at an aube rge,) saves her from fal- 
ling down a precipice ; he, in his: strenuous 
endeavours to preserve her, becomes the 
victim, and is picked up insensible. With 
great gratitude, but little decorum, she un- 
dertakes the otfice of his nurse, and the co- 
lonel and his lady, not being actuated with 
the like charitable motives, very laudably 
leave this commiserative young damsel, 
and proceed on their tour: she adopts the 
disguise of a Swiss Paysanne—attends, and 
eventually restores him; in return, he falls 
desperately in love with his fair attendant, 
and considers her as a Swiss, though speak- 
ing excellent English; his professions be- 
coming rather warm, she avails herself of a 
fine spring morning, and eventually decamps. 
This is certainly very pretty, and may, per- 
haps, be termed romantic, but we are sut- 
prised that a lady so gifted as our author, 
and so excellent in matters which are 1 
themselves excellent, should treat the public 
with such absurdities as these. Itis a plea- 
sure to turn from strained witticisms and m= 
probable narrative, to the description 0 
Italy, which seems to have been written in 2 
kindred spirit with the bliss derived from the 
fi uirest and finest works of nature and art:— 

‘There is a luxuriance of life in Italy. 
which breathes and floats around you, we 
inspires a feeling wholly unimaginable, } 
you have not experienced it. You seem 
place din the very garden of nature, amie Ist 
inexhaustible redundance and unsatiating 
pleasures. Earth and air, and opt 
itself, seem dressed in smiles. Every (05 
breathes of joy, and laughs in beauty. she 
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covers aconsiderable extent of flat gravellysoil, | tend to the enlargement of knowledge’ and 


your own bosom, and dances through your | 
veins. Lt is worth while to come to Italy to 
feel the delicious sensations with which the 
mere consciousness of existence and the sight 
of nature fill the heart. 

‘We journeyed along by the beautiful | 
shores of the: Lago Maggiore, admiring the | 
variety of new productions that met our as- 
tonished sight ;—the fields of ripened maize, 
the vines twining their luxuriant branches | 
loaded with rich clusters, round the support- 
ing poplar,—the spreading fig-tree, covered 
with its bursting fruit,—the lofty chesnuts, 
dropping their large kernels,—nay, even the 
rich pomegranate, flourishing in the open air. 
From the woody hills and jutting promonto- 
ries which rose from the calm waters of the 
lake, we turned our eyes back to the long 
line of mighty Alps, rising from the rich 
platform of the plains of Lombardy, and 
towering into the blue heavens with un- 
speakable majesty ;—and such was the splen- 
dour and novelty of the scene, that we really 
could not find words to speak to each other 
our delight and admiration.’ 

The plot proceeds—Miss St. Clair is pes- 
tered by Breadalbane, who is equally willing 
to marry her either under her proper cogno- 
men, or the assumed one of Carline, her 
Swiss designation ; but Lindsay—the doubt- 
ing, yet loving Lindsay, has won her gentle 
heart, and the poor fellow is packed off to 
Scotland, to muse on his unhappy conti- 
nental adventure. Chapter the 41st, en- 
titled the Garden Masquerade, contains some 
of the rankest pedantry we ever remember to 
have met with. We would not wish to deny 
to the female sex, the acquirement of clas- 
sical knowledge—but we do mosi strenuous- 
ly object to its injudicious use; and to make 
two lovers talk Latin, (even in Italy,) is in 
bad taste, and shows a pitiful ambition. We 
have yet a more serious charge to make, and 
we prefer our accusation more in sorrow than 
in anger; surely the laxative influence of 
the south must have had some effect on the 
pen of our fair author, whilst she was writing 
2 portion of the chapter headed Pursuit. 
Wit is ever acceptable when chastely and 
properly introduced,— but to be witty at 
the expense of proper feeling is disgusting 
and absurd. We make these observations 
‘0 a kind spirit—not with fastidiousness, 
but in the hope that the brilliant corus- 
cations of a very playful style, may hereafter 
ve guarded from the introduction of any 
thing calculated te lessen it in the estimation 
of the reader. 

To proceed, we have various surprises— 
Miss St. Clair’s mother makes her appearance 
in Italy, and forbids the marriage of the 
a, couple, on the score that they are bro- 
ter and sister. Lindsay's reputed father, 


| 





‘day and by night, in storm and in sunshine, 





Lord Montford, opportunely arrives, and 
with a long rizmarole about an exile, which 
1s something in the mysterious way, (a Lord 
Seaton, who inhabits the Alps, and eventnu- 
ey turns out to be the bridegroom’s sire.) 
Continental Adventures end with a due pro- | 
Portion of marriage 
Wi 
ofa ne vei-dying tire, which burns pou the 
Appenines :-— It issues from the earth, and , 


and happiness. 


> suall close oui extracts witht an account ! 


without avy mouth or cavity, rising to a great 
height, and blezing up.like an immense fur- 
nace. It is a flame which never dies. By 


ey ee ee 


in suminer and in winter, this watch-fire of | 
nature is incessantly illumined. Through | 
ages past—from the earliest records of time, 
its mysterious flame, fed by no fuel, and | 
tended by no hand, has continued to burn ; | 
and in all probability it will endure till time | 
itself shall be no more—till ** the earth, and 
all that it inherits, shall pass away.’” The 
powers of man, nay, even those of nature, 
fail to extinguish it for a single moment.— 
The rainy torrents of autumn and the deep | 
snows of winter but serve to augment its 
force and brightness*.’ 

It will readily be seen that the author of 
the work before us possesses a considerable 
share of talent; there is writing in_ these 
volumes of the highest order—but unfortu- 
nately from straining after effect, effect is 
more than usually lessened. Ifin our honest 
way, we have not scrupled to condemn, it 
will likewise be apparent that we are equally 
willing to praise, and we have but little doubt 
that of some subsequent production we shall 
have the pleasure of speaking in a more fa- 
vourable and unqualified manner. 








Aphorisms, Opinions, and Reflections of the 
late Dr. Parr. With a Sketch of his Life. 
12mo. pp. 192. London, 1826. An- 
drews. 

Tuts is one of those sterling little publica- 

tions, the merits and utility of which admit 

no questioning. If taste and judgment are 
exhibited in the selections, and something of 
neatness characterises the mechanical por- 
tion, (as is assuredly the case with the vo- 
lume before us,) the public are satuusfied and 
grateful. 

it has been well observed, that ‘ one of the 

remaining links which connected us with a 

race of singularly gifted men of the last ge- 

neration, snapped asunder when the grave 
closed: over Parr.’ Clearness and. strength 
of intellect, profound learning, and masterly 
eloquence. were not more his characteristics, 
than the firmness and energy with which he 
supported the religious and political opinions 
Which he adopted early, and retained tll 
death. ‘Is it not with a deep and melan- 
choly sense of the perishableness of the no- 
blest qualities of earth,’ that we behold the 
passing away of such an individual ‘—and 
can we too eagerly hail any production in 
which we find relics of so exalted, so virtuous 

a mind ?-~The title of this work sufficiently 

indicates its nature; and the quotations are 


— 
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made with so much good taste, that we are 
embarrassed as to which we shal! prefer. We | 
take our specimens almost at hazard, assured 
that we shall neither disappoint our readers, 
nor do injustice to the editor : 

© Freedom of Depury.—Freedom of inquiry | 
when conducted witht im- 


is laudable m= us, 


partiality and decorum ; and it must eqtaliv } 
¢@ ft ais a curous fit i, Thrat dua bam and 
yuow, the extent and furv of the flames ale 


, a 
Pcie dsc 


Zs ‘ 
JIiWwus 3 


i taste, contaminated English by Galhetsm 


estimation, are 


the improvement of virtue, while our sin- 
cerity does not lead us into precipitation, 
and while our zeal does not stitle within us 
the amiable and salutary sentiments of mu- 
tual forbearance.’ 

* Editor.—lIf an editor unites a large share 
of accuracy, even with a moderate purtion of 
erudition ; if he collects materials with in- 
dustry, and uses them with judgment; if he 


distinguishes between ingenuity and retire- 


ment, and separates useful information 
from ostentatious pedantry, he will have a 
claim to public favour, though he should not 
possess the exquisite taste of a Hleyne, the 
profound erudition of a Hemsterhuis, or the 
keen penetration of a Porson.’ 

* Character of Dr. Parr, by Himselt.— 
From my youth upward to the presert mo- 
ment, I never deserted a private friend, nor 
violated a public principle—L have been the 
Slave of no patron and the drudge of no 
party—lI formed my political opinions with- 
out the smallest regard, and have acted upon 
them with an utter disregard to personal 
emoluments aud professional honours—for 
many and the best years of my existence | 
endured very irksome toil, and ‘ suttered ”’ 
very galling ‘‘need ;"— measuring my re- 
sources by my wants, [ now so “abound” as 
to unite a competent income with an inde- 
pendent spirit, — and, above all, looking 
back to this life, and onward to another, | 
possess that inward “peace of mind, which 
the world can neither give nor take away.””’ 

* Critic sm.—llowever extensive may be 
the importance of the studies which are now 
most prevalent, and however brilliant may be 
the success with which they have been prose- 
cuted, we feel no diminution of our reverence 
for the labours of those scholars who have 
employed their abilities in exphuning the 
sense, and in correcting the text, of ancient 
authors. Verbal criticism has been seklom 
despised sincerely by any man who was ca- 


| pable of cultivating it successfully; and if the 


comparative dignity of any kind of learning 
is to be measured by the talents of those who 
are most distinguished for the acquisition of 
it, philology wall hold no ineorsiderable rank 
in the various and splendid classes of human 
knowledge. By a trite and frivolous sort of 
pleasantry, verbal critics are often holden up 
to ridicule as notsy triflers, as abject drudges, 
as arbiters of commas, as measurers of sylla- 
bles, as the very lacqueys and slaves of learn- 
ing, whose greatest ambition is to ‘* pursue 
the triumph, and partake the gale” which 
wafts writers of genius into the wished-for ha- 
ven of fame. but, even in this subordimate 
capacity, so much derided, and so little un- 
derstood, they frequently have oceaston for 
more extent and variety of information, for 
more efiorts of reflection and research, tor 
inore solidity of judgment, more strength of 
memory, aud we are not asbamed to add, 
more vicour of imagination, than we see dis- 
plaved by many sciolists, who, in their Own 
oral authors.’ 

Woo rton and Hurd.—He Warburton) 
ndered against grammar; and you( Hurd) 
idiom. Ile, from defect of 
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and you, from excess of affectation, some- 
times disgraced what would have risen to 
ornamental and dignified writing, by a pro- 
fuse mixture of vulgar and antiquated phra- 
seology. He soared into sublimity without 
effort; and you, by effort, sunk into a kind 
of familiarity, which, without leading to per- 
spicuity, borders upon meanness. He was 
great by the energies of nature; and you 
were little by the misapplication of art. Ile 
sometiines reached the force of Longinus, 
but without bis elegance; and you exhibited 
the intricacies of Aristotle, but without his 
exactness. Wit was in Warburton the spon- 
taneous growth of Nature; while, in your 
lordship it seemed to be the forced and un- 
mellowed fruit of study. He, in his lighter 
exertions, still preserved his vigour; as you, 
in your greater, seldom Jaid aside your flip- 
pancy. He, perhaps, with better success 
than Demosthenes, seized the fumam Dicacis; 
and you, with success not quite equal, aimed 
at the praise of urbanity. He flamed upon 
his readers with the brilliancy of a meteor ; 
and you scattered around them the scintilla- 
tions of a firebrand. To grapple with the 
unwieldy was among the frolics of Warbur- 
ton; whilst your lordship toiled in chasing 
the subtle. He often darkened the subject ; 
and you perplexed it. He, by the boldness 
and magnitude of his conceptions, over- 
whelmed our minds with astonishment; and 
you, by the singularity and nicety of your 
quibbles, benumbed them with surprise. Let 
me commend beth you and the Bishop of 
Gloucester where commendation is due: and 
let me bestow it, not with the thrifty and pe- 
nurious measure of a critic by profession, nor 
yet with the coldness and langour of an en- 
vious antagonist, but with the ardent gra- 
titude of a man whom, after many a painful 
feeling of weariness and disgust, you have 
refreshed unexpectedly ; and whom, as if 
by some secret touch of magic, you have 
charmed and overpowered with the most ex- 
quisite sense of delight. Yes, my lord, in a 
few lucky and lucid intervals between the 
paroxysms of your polemical frenzy, all the 
laughable and all the loathsome singularities 
which floated upon the surface of your dic- 
tion, have in a moment vanished; while, in 
their stead, beauties equally striking from 
their suddenness, their originality, and their 
splendour, have burst in a “ flood of glory” 
upon the astonished and enraptured reader. 
Often has my mind hung with fondness and 
with admiration over the crowded, yet clear 
and luminous galaxies of imagery diffused 
through the works of Bishop Taylor, the 
mild and unsullied lustre of Addison, the 
variegated and expanded eloquence of Burke, 
the exuberance and dignified ease of Mid- 
dleton, the gorgeous declamation of Boling- 
broke, and the majestic enercy of Johnson. 
But, if I were to do justice, my lord, to the 
more excellent paits of your own writings 
and of Warburton’s, I should say. that the 
English language, even in its widest extent, 
cannot furnish passages more strongly marked, 
either by grandeur in the thought, by felicity 
in the expression, by pauses varied and har- 
monious, or by full and sonorous periods.’ 
We have only to add, that besides one 





hundred and seventy-six excellent extracts 
from the works of Dr. Parr, there are ap- 
pended a variety of his epitaphs and inserip- 
tions, among which we find those on Charles 
James Fox, Burke, Johnson, and Gibbon ; 
we have also a sketch of the life, and a strik- 
ing likeness (drawn on stone, by M. Gauci, 
and printed by Hulmandel,) of the illustrious 
old man. 





The Gate of the French, Italian, and Spanish, 


[ Languages, | unlocked by a new method of 


acquiring the Accidence ; with Biographical 

Notices of Persons eminent for their Know- 

ledge of Languages, &c. Small 8vo. pp. 

90. Goodhugh. London. 1826. 

Tue author of this work frequently speaks of 
himself but leaves his reader to guess who he 
is, unless from the conspicuous way in which 
Mr. Goodhugh’s name is printed in the title 
page and other corroborating circumstances, 
we may attribute the work to him. Be the 
author who he may, he says, that if this plan 
succeed he will publish more at length; but 
as there are matters of greater interest in his 
book than his recommendations of peculiar 
modes of study,,/if these should occasion 
his little volume to sell, we hope he will 
not be induced, by that circumstance alone, 
to print a more extensive edition; for while, 
in Vis preface, he constructs an English sen- 
tence thus,—‘ The plan is capable of being 
applied to many other subjects requiring sim- 
ple analytical arrangement, of which it will 
not be difficult for the sagacity of the reader 
to discover, —he must not be allowed to lay 
down rules of grammarfor the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages, as we can scarcely sup- 
pose that he is beiterversed in these than in his 
own. We have already alluded to some in- 
teresting anecdotes, which the author has in- 
troduced, and the first we quote affords a 
very remarkable instance of unaided talent 
and perseverance :— 

‘About three years since, an old man of 
humble appearance came inte my shop, and 
asked if i purchased old bocks, { replied in 
the affirmative,—he said he had a laree quan- 
tity to dispose of, chiefly on scientific sub- 
jects; from his appearance [ was hardly in- 
clined to believe Uiey were his own property. 
Ile gave me his address, No. 6, Gray’s Duila- 
ings, Duke Street, Manchester Square,—-I 
went in the evening, and was told to enter a 
little back parlour, I there found him seated 
on a low wooden chair, with the crown of an 
old hat upon his head, as usually worn by 
cobblers, The apartment bespoke great po- 
verty; a turn-up bedstead in one corner, a 
large dea! chest in another, and the cupboard 
filled with books, placed on their sides, as 
also under the bedstead and under the win- 
dow; an old round table in thecentre of the 
room completed the furniture of this sineular 
apartment. He desired me to be seated. | 
naturally felt interested with the old man, 
and was anxious to learn his history:—he 
told me he was a descendant of the Pendreils, 
who saved Cliarles the Second at Worcester, 
to whom a pension was granted by govern- 
ment, to be continued to the family for ever; 
he said he had in vain endeavoured to obtain 
it. With regard to lis books, he said he was 





ay 


now reluctantly compelled to part with them 
—they had been the solace of his youth, and 
the comfort of his declining years; but he 
now found his sight fail him so much, he 
could no longer read them, even with theaiq 
of spectacles; more than that, he had hithertg 
obtained his bread by making shoes—thj, 
from the infirmities of age, had for some time 
ceased to be adequate to the scanty wants of 
himself and his wife, it had therefore degen. 
erated to the humble task of mending them: 
even this was now inadequate, from his in. 
creasing infirmities; he therefore, asa last re. 
source, determined to part with his beloved 
companions. It may be easily supposed, the 
books were not in a very tempting condition 
to the eyes of a bookseller; laying about in 
such numbers in all corners, they were much 
smoked and dilapidated in their bindings, 
The first book he offered to my notice was an 
old folio edition of Euclid, in Greek, with 
his notes pencilled on the margin; I asked 
him if he was acquainted with the Greek lan- 
guage? He said he had endeavoured to 
make himself master of the language suf- 
ficient to read any of the propositions of Eu. 
clid, and the Septuagint of the Old Testa- 
ment, as also any of the Greek prose writers, 
I asked him if he had received any assist- 
ance? Te said he had not, but from the aid 
of an old Greek Grammar, which he showed 
me, (with Ray’s Vocabulariuw Trilingua, 
and the Lexicon of Scapula, in folio), I 
said I should feel great pleasure if he would 
communicate to me what first led him to such 
studies, so unusual ina person in his station; 
he said he received at school nothing more 
than the ordinary acquisition of reading and 
writing, and at an early age was apprenticed 
by his father toa shoemaker; his first induce- 
ment to cultivate his mind arose from mere 
accident—stopping at a bookestall, one day, 
he laid hold of a beck of arithmetic, marked 
four pence—-having the requisite sum in his 
pocket, he made the purchase; on his feturn 
horse, he availed himself of his leisure hours 
in making himscif master of the subject. At 
the end, hie found a shert introduction to the 
mathematics, this stimulated him to make fur- 
ther purchases in this branch of study; from 
the clements, he soon proceeded to all the 
various departments of that noble selence, 
comprehending the pure and mixed mathe- 
matics. When a journeyman, he made every 
possible saving to purchase hooks of greater 
expense; he found there were many valuable 
vriters on his favourite subjects in the French 
this dctermined him to study that 
language, for which purpose he obtained a 
Grammar, a book of Exercises, a \ ocabue 
lary, and Dictionary, with which he perse- 
vered until he obtained a competent know- 
ledge for the reading of the French writers. 
fa the same manner, he went on to acguire 
the Latin and Greek languages, as subore 
dinate to his favourite pursuit. I asked —_ 
if he had, at any time, written for any ot soe 
periodical works, or had published any thing: 
He said he had not. 

‘Many of his best books, he said, he had 
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his dailylabour. Tasked him if he had there | quaintance with mathematics. 


ad any opportunities of making himself 
known to any of those literary characters 


| 


whom he was there accustomed to meet. He | 


said he always shunned notice, and never | 


felt desirous to obtrude himself upon the at- 
tention of others. Ie invariably made it a 
practice to conceal his name, when a lot was 
knocked down to him, by paying money for 
itat the time, and taking the books he had 
bought with him, at the conclusion of the 
sale. Ile said he often met there the learned 
Bishop Lowth, with whom he frequently fell 
into conversation, as they sometimes hap- 
pened to meet before the sale began. Bishop 
Lowth was much interested with his conver- 
gation, and took an opportunity one day to 
ask Patterson who he was: Patterson replied, 
he had never heard his name, and had no 
knowledge of him, except as frequently at- 
tending his sale room. Patterson said he 
would inquire his name and address, and 
communicate it to his lordship. The auc- 
tioneer, therefore, took the first opportunity 
to ask the question, acquainting him who the 

erson was that felt interested in his favour. 
Pe poor shoemaker, with a diffidence which 
in this case was very blameable, declined to 
give Patterson his name; thus frustrating an 
occasion that might have led to his advance- 
ment from so humble a station. He told me 
he had read, at one time, many of the French 
infidel writers, and felt his mind tinctured 
with their false philosophy. In order to set 
his mind at rest, relative to the important 
question of the truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, he determined to investigate the sacred 
records in their original language; for which 
he sedulously applied himself to the Hebrew 
grammar, and in a short time was enabled to 
read tolerably well. He showed me a small 
pocket edition of the Ilebrew Bible, with the 
Targums of Onkelos on the Law, and Jona- 
than on the Prophets, which is now in my 
Possession, and bears the marks of having 
been diligently studied; from this, and read- 
ing some of our best writers on the evidences 
of the Christian Religion, his mind became 


setiled in those truths and doctrines which | 


constitute the basis of our holy religion. Ife 
said he became partial to the study of the 
Benen, and possessed many volumes on 
lebrew philology and sacred criticism ;— 
anongst others, I might enumerate the fol- 
owing —~ Avenarii Lexicon Ebraicum, fol. 
1582; Kircheri Concordantia Veteris Testa- 


Menti, 2 vol. 4to. 1607; a liebrew and Greek | 


; oncordance, in which all the roots were re- 
erred to the renderings in the Greek Septua 
Bint; Reinecii Lexicon Manuale Heb. 12mo. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘ a a, . P 
“He was well informed on most subjects of | 
science and natural philosophy; was familiar | 


with our best poets; and hada thorough ac- 
quaintance With most of our writers in the 
partment of belles lettres. He possessed a 


Most retentive memory, and could point out | 
ders 


[lis | 


to me, on taking up any book, what parts he 
Most approved, or found fault with. 
knowledge of mathematics was profound, to 
Which he added that of astronomy, naviga- 
“on, fortification, &c.; in short, the whole 
circle of those sciences which require an ac- 
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To mention 
some of his books, will best enable the rea- 
der to judge of his attainments; there were 
in his collection—eleven Greek editions of 
Euclid; Newtoni Opera Horsley, 4 vol. 4to. ; 
Maclaurin’s Newton; Vince's Astronomy ; 
La Place’s Mecanique Celeste; Emerson’s 
Fluxions and Mechanics; with many others 
of the same kind. 

‘TI spent four or five evenings with him very 
pleasantly; there was nothing vulgar in his 
manners; he was very cheerful in his dispo- 
sition, and remarkably communicative upon 
every subject that came under his notice. 
When a young man, he said_ he was fre- 
quently jeered for not joining with his fellow 
workmen, in their social and convivial habits ; 
but he was resolved to persevere in his own 
way, finding therein ample pleasure and sa- 
tistaction: latterly, he said, they gave out 
that he wss mad, which reproach he was very 
well content to bear. I understood from 
him, that he was never at any time in busi- 
ness for himself. 

‘Encagements called me unexpectedly away; 
I was not able to visit him for above two 
months; [ resolved to take the earliest op- 
portunity of seeing him again, and learning 
some further particulars of his history, when, 
to my surprise and great regret, [ was told 
that he had been dead above a month. Lis 
poor old widow spoke of him with tears in her 
eyes, in the most affectionate manner; she 
said, he had been through lifea kind and ex- 
emplary husband, and a pattern to his neigh- 
bours; he was always cheerful and content- 
ed. He died in the seventy-fifth year of his 
ace. Ifis manners were modest and dif. 
dent; and in conversation his language was 
vivacious and elegant.’ 

Itis related of Porson, asasingular fact, that 
the first book he ever read with attention, was 
Chambers’s Dictionary, which he fairly and 
regularly perused from beginning toend. He 
was always very fond of algebra, and was a 
very skilful algebraist. He taught himself 
the principles from this dictionary. 

These, and several other helps of a similar 
kind, have enabled us to get through this 
Gale; but we can with difficulty bring our- 
selyes to believe the author capable of unlock- 
ing the French, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages, when it is very evident that he has 
not yet discovered a key even to his mother 
tongue. 





Plain Advice to the Pablic to Facilitate the 
Making of thetr own Wals, Sc. 12mo. 
pp. 96. London, 1826. Goodluck. 

THERE is a common observation, that a man 

who becomes his own counsel has a fool for 

aclient: this, like some other old sayings, 
has of late been proved to be not invariably 
the case ; and yet it should be kept in mind 
as a salutary caution. The author of Plain 

Advice recommends persons of large posses- 

sions to employ a legal adviser, but consi- 

that all men of common sense are 
capable of making their own wills, where the 
property to be disposed of is not of a com- | 
plicated description, and gives forms and | 
rules accordingly, with apparent shrewdness | 
and perspieuity; and yet—although we would 
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recommend the public to peruse this little 
book attentively, as it affords many useful 
hints and a clear view of the general law 
upon this interesting subject,—we should be 
more disposed to obtain the assistance of a 
practical man than to rely entirely upon this 
publication. The following extract is from 
a chapter entitled ‘ Miscellaneous [fints, 
addressed to Persons about to make their 
own Wills :— 

‘A will may always be legally written and 
executed by the testator, on unstamped paper 
or parchment. No stamp duty whatever at- 
taches to wills, until after the death of the 
testator, when the will is proved in the pro- 
per court within the district in which the tes- 
tator may have died or left property, and the 
probate or letters of administration there 
charged with a stamp duty, in proportion to 
the value of the deceased's property. 

‘ Here it may be observed that, in addition 
to the other comforts and advantages arising 
therefrom, it is a saving to a man’s family to 
leave a will; the stamp duty on letters of ad- 
ininistration under an intestacy, being half as 
much again as on probate under a will, viz. 
probate of will above £1000, and under 
£1500—£30; for letters of administration 
ditto—£45. 

‘It is desirable that a man who has 
the good fortune to possess the power of 
paying all the debts he may owe, should 
leave as few as possible for his executors 
to pay after his ieath. It is required by 
the stamp act, that all debts owing by the 
deceased, if he has left funds wherewith to 
pay them, shall be included in the amount the 
will is proved at, or for which letters of ad- 
ministration are granted, and not deducted 
therefrom. A return of probate duty may 
afterwards be claimed of an officer appointed 
for the purpose, (at the Legacy Duty Office, 
Somerset Ilouse,) and will be allowed; but 
in applying for such return, it is necessary to 
show that the debts were legally contracted, 
to produce legal vouchers and documents, 
and go through numerous other tedious forms 
and ceremonies, in consequence of which it 
but very rarely happens that a return is ob- 
tained of the whole duty overpaid, and such 
part as may be refunded is never to be ob- 
tained without much trouble and expense, 
frequently more than the return is worth. 

‘If it should be your wish to leave some 
of your friends legacies of about £20 each, 
leave them £19, 19s. each. The latter amount 
pays no legacy duty; while legacies of the 
amount or value of £20 and upwards are li- 
able to duty; in consequence of which, if you 
left such friends £20 each, and they were not 
in any way related to you in blood, they 
would have to pay £2 each out of their re- 
spective legacies, being atthe rate of £10 
per cent. on the amount. Many being aware 
of this, when making their wills, have left 
their friends £19, 19s. each, in order to 
avoid their being subjected to legacy duty; 
but afterwards giving them an additional 
legacy, of a ring or other trifle, have de- 
feated their own intentions, and made them 
liable to such duty again; it being held 
that where a legatee shall take two or more 


distinct benefits under a will, which togethe: 
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shall be of the 
upwards, the same shall be chargeable with 
duty, although each or either may be sepa- 
r: itely under that amount or value. 

‘Tt is the wish of many to leave a provi- 
sion by will for their old servants, and this is 
freque ntly, and perh: aps best done, by giving 
them an annuity cach for life, pay: ible month- 
ly or quarterly. In this case, in order ves 
your intentions may not be frustrated, Is 
desirable that you should leave specific "lire ‘C- 
jlons m your will, that the legac y duty charge- 
able thereon, shall be paid out of the residue 
of vour estate and effects; or that such annu- 
ny s shall be paid io the objec cts of your boun- 

» bree of legacy duty, which words will com- 
= ithe ¢ xecutors to pay the same out of the 
residue.” 

‘It is well also, in leaving annuities, to 
mention when you intend the first payment 
to commence.’ 

‘—taus the misfortune of too many to be 
hound in duty to make some provision for 
vatural children. On this subjcet we quote 
the strong and sensible lanvuave of Dr. Kit- 
chiner:— 

‘* But how shall T touch upon the most 
powerful of all claims to our protection—the 
claims of him who, as the law expresses it, 
has no kindred—who is nullus filtus who 
nas iS no prote ctor but his rv ~ uted pare thie 

‘A will made to provide for such a na- 
tural child and to exelude the pretensions of 
heirs at law’—(as far es such provision for 
the natural child may extend ) 
framed with most careful attention : 


é ! ' ’ 
—* should be 


the the 


testator must take every possible precaution | 


to strengthen such an instrument; and, in 
the description of such a child, it is advisable 
to copy the register from the parish 
where it was born and christened, and pre- 
serve the certificate thereof with the will. The 
le macy duty Cc} harged on personal prope rity 
left to a natural child is £10 per cent,—on 
freehold or copyhold 1 iothing. This is well 
worthy the attention of those who have such 
children to provide for. 

‘Ifa man has not been able to provide for 
such children and their mother, im his 
time, no flimsy regard for dchieaey, or fea 
exposure, should deter him from describing 
them properly and explicitly by his wall, 
his intention js to provide for them the reby. 
The author of this litthe work has seen chil- 
dren for the first time apprised of their ile- 
gitimacy in a public offiec, or required to 
produce a certificate of their mother’s mar- 
mage, from suspic ions properly entertained 
by the public officer, in the execution of his 
official duty, arising from doubtful deserip- 
tion. or the information of friends. Ile has 
seen a clerk in the Legacy Duty Office, insi- 
Hhuating, in as tender a manner as possible, 
to a mother ce her son, rether 
lo pay duty, rat the former wa wife, 
nor the va Al the ley 
tator; and the look 
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rejalions, to leave as few loose papers, (re- 
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amount or value of £20 or 
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death.) as possible: 
one writing, and sign it, though relating only | 


to personal estate, in the presence of two wit-| 
nesses ; and if, in addition to these easy pre- 


cautions, every one would take the trouble 
to look over his will once a year, as regul: urly 
as he balances his books, and consider for a 
few minutes what alteration has taken plac: 


in his circumstances in the preceding year, it 
is highly probable that innumerable law-suits 


and disputes would be pres ented.’ 





POUR YEARS IN FRANCE. 
(Concluded froin p. S18.) 


Our author, though so loud in his praise of 


many things appertaining to Vrance and 
French habits, was yet aware (as we have 
before had occasion to remark.) how much 


these might be improved by a judicions 
sprinkling of English 
icendant comforts. The French who have 
visited this country, disgusted by the smoky 
atmosphi re of have dissemi- 
nated throughout France 
coal fires Our author, consequently, had 
much didiculty in making the blac ksmith at 
Avignon comprehcud what ought to be the 
form of such machines as a grate, 


fender. le succeeds at lenyth, 


our metropolis, 


success is any thing but perfect. Qur au- 
thor’s neighbours visit his fire de charbou de 
terre, and, with much surprise and pleasure, 


“Ti my a iiauvaise odeur: 


first ros} 
rq " . } 1 
Vhe innovation ts applaud d, and the black- 
aren heeoames overwhelmed with orders for 

rates a C Anglaise. 

The |? rine ipat obje ct of the e author being to 
enable yy eon'e to ] 

t 


jude ned far it may be 
worth while to seek 


France from motives 
economy, we quote a passage, 


; } o gl 
exchum, praas it 


ce feu se wecter: ouetle chaleur! 


o 


In Which a 
very inte resting comparison is drawn between 
a residence in this country and in the pro- 
vices in France :— 

‘The price of almost every article, the pro- 
duce of agricultural or manuf icturing indus- 
try, has ing en increased one third, some say 
two-fifths, in France, since the beginning 
the Revolution: the taxes have been trebled, 
We know that, within the last thirty years, 
prices and taxes have been nented In 
England at about the same rates: so that, on 
both the water, the proporth n has 
heen pre but the English knew very 
little of France during the war; ante 
French knew Eugland by their 
who reported truly the high prices then pre 
valent: or erroneous ae 
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nions on domestic economy may be account- 
ed for. | left hugh md while paper currency 
was still in force, and before prices were low- 
ered as since they have been: my estimate 
inust be corrected accordingly. 
‘The result oy} } etween Liane e anil ' ur yi ars 
| experience is, iat about one-sixth Is saved 
iby diving, net m= Paris, butin a provincial |! 
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asa shilling, Set against this s avin the ex- 
penses of the journey, and the saving wil] not 
be great to those who do not retrench int! 
mode of life, but live in France in tie same 
style as at home. The exchange on bills 


drawn on England may be favourable : 


ely 


but 


; some little money sticks in every hand throuct 


which money passes, which balances 
vantage. 

‘ bows -rent is higher in France than jy 
England: fuel much dearer: 
tured articles, as woollen cloth for cots, and 
linen or cotton for shirts, are equally dear: 
colon il produce , dS sugar and cotlee e is Ola 

variable price, but not much cheap er: tea is 
che aper, as the Americans supply it, or Eng- 
land with a remission of the duty. But there 
wre no assessed taxes, no poor-rates ; provi- 
sions I found to be che: aper by about one- 
third than [ had left them in Eng ‘land; and 
my younger children, instead of sm; | beer, 
with haif a glass of wine each after dinner. 
now drank wine, with discretion indeed. fens 
at discretion. The more numerous my fame 
the greater was the advantage to me of 
this diminution of the daily expense of food. 
Yet I calculate that at the end of forty- 
two montis, including what the journey to 
Avignon cost me, and the difference between 
the price at which my furniture was bought, 
and that at which it was sold, E had spent, 
Within one-twentieth, as much as it would 
Have me to live imo my connty-towi 
Bnevlind with the same establishment and in 
stiatler the ineomy 


s this ad. 


SOtIne han aC- 


cost 


annually expended, the greater in proportion 
will be the saving: — it is chiefly on 
the necessary articles living that expense 
Is spared; but a man of pe ve, or even of ma- 
derate fortune, will hardly think it worth his 
while to dwell many years in a foreign coun- 
try, merely for the sake of saving five pounds 
ina hundred. The less the distance > which 
he travels, and the ‘his stay, the more 
he becomes acquainted with the wl of deal- 
prices the 


lon rey 


learns what are just 
will be the savmes ot 
A saving of 5 pei 


er, ane 
vreater proportional Iyly 
the economizing resident. 
cent. is at least not a loss. Wise men should 
not entertain extravagant expectations, and 
prudent men shou ins know what they are 
about to underta Thos: who are neithel 
Wise nor mane ae better sta 
l do not for such; but te 
mily men such advice as | found 
capable of mes but which, 
much toil eost and pe ‘0 4 had obtained 
the faculty of offering to on 

Amon other interesting notices of Avig- 
non and its neighbourhood, we are mforni 
that manv remains of Roman antiquity are to 
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Piedmont to France. Our English tr ivel 
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relivious notions of the author: but, in re- 
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aco, entertained an idea of writing a history 
of ihe it ch Re volution, we trus t he has no t 
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us ] lf sure also to state, that we may expect 
from him a work on Italy. 
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Articles, aud feel assured thut our inecrary 
friends will thauk us for an account of a 
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sketch, which contains, en passant, interest- 
ing notices of two or three of Mr. Uuzlit’s 
Most celebratcd contemporuries. | 

Hazcitr commenced his career 2s a 
thinker, (though not as an author.) a> that 
period which produced several more of the 
most distinguished writers of the day. He 
wis, at the breaking-ont of the French Re- 
volution, one of a band of youtliful enthusi- 
asts, who implicitly believed in ail the moral 
truth and beauty which that event held forth 
the hopes of, and who were all acted upon 
by itin an equal degree, though all in a dif- 
ferent manner. We allude, besides Mr. Haz- 
litt, to his then friends, Messrs. Words worth, 
Coler:tge, Southey, and Dr. Stoddart. This 
associated band of inteltlectaal brothers in- 


cluded a few more names: but these are the 


only ones which have since become distin- 


portion of 


t 
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guished, 

‘Upon Mr. Wordsworth this event acted 
but as a confirmation of his preconceived no- 
thous touching the nature and destiny of 
man. If My. Wordsworth is the most phi- 
losophical of poets, or the most poetical of 
philosophers, nich you will,) he is even 
more of a philosopher than a poet. This 
event, theretore, was for him only a natural 
- neces sry corollary from the premises to 
vhich he had early made up his mind; aud 
i. moved him no jot from * the « 
of lus way.” The wre 
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which she ha lL so | 1a © yi arte 3 or burning 
them in a great avlo da fe on the altar of hua 


man daly rty, an | scattering their ashes to the 


four winds of | arnid shouts of holy 
exultation, that t! noels themselves might 
have listened to on their thrones of light. — 
‘Bure Mr. Wordsworth is a p! rl inthropist 
as well as a philosopher; and we must not 


ling to con- 
ring the lives of half a-dozen kings; 
tis boast 4 ina sophy might have 
tauecht him that it must be done at the cost 
of those of illo ms upon t millions of their 
hans gt f that of Li! ‘erty her- 
self, which is worth them ill 

‘The personal consequences to Mr. Words- 
worth have been exactly what t! 
he 13 patronize 
by Mr. Giffo: 
of th people! 

‘On Mr. Coleridge the effects of the 
Revelution, and its tulure, were as different 
rent nature of the two mimds on 
which they were to operate. Mr. Coleridge 
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ages broken in pteces and trodden under foot, 
or (still worse,) turned into marts for money- 
changers and dens for thieves; and when all 
the fairy fabric had melted aWay, (as it soon 
afterwards did,) “ like breath into the wind ;” 
what, we say, could Mir. Coleridze he ex- 
pected to do under such circumstances, but 
“ wink, and shut his apprehension up” for a 
brief space, and then sink into that listless 
state, between sleeping and waking, in which 
he has remained ever since? 

‘And yet Coleridge was the wisest of the 
set, after all; or at any rate he was the hap- 
piest, which is much the same thing. Until 
the French Revolution came, he knew of no- 
thing better in the world than his own talk 
about his own fancies; and whien it ceased 
tu exist, it left him just where it found him. 
He had done nothing but talk before; (and 
how could he do better, considering what his 
talk is?) and he has done nothing else since. 
And the only difference its failure has made 
to him is, that he has one more subject to 
talk about; which indeed he would, if it had 
succeeded, so that to him it has made no dif- 
ference at all. 

‘Alas! notso to Mr. Southey! The break- 
ing-out of the French Revolution found fen 
‘* 4 poet,” in the purest and loftiest sense of 
that pure and lofty title: and its failure has 
left ene poet-laureat! Ill betide those 
who caused that failure, if for nothing but for 
this alone! The French Revolution came 
upon Mr. Southey like a flash of lightning 
breaking over a traveller in sight of a nobiy- 
extended prospect at midnight; not only 
revealing, for a moment, to his half-benighted 
senses, a thousand objects that he had not 
even hoped to see, but decking them all in a 
beauty not theirown. Alas! where is that 
prospect now! Whither is fied the glory 
and the dream?’’ No wonder, when the sky 
closed again, and made all by the contrast 
seem ten times darker than it was before— 
no wonder that the author of Wat Tyler and 
Joan of Arc should wilfully shut his eyes up- 
on the scene, and, after wandering about for 
awhile amidst the dreary darkness, find him- 
self at last walking up the steps of Carlton 
Palace, with a dress-sword by his side, an 
opera-hat under his arin, and a copy of the 
Quarterly Review and the Vision of Judg- 
ment sticking out of each pocket of his cut 
velvet coat! 

‘Foul befal those (we repeat it,) who 
brought about that bitter change! For all 
the other changes which that fatal blow to 
the hopes of human liberty brought with it, 
we could have found ‘some drop of pa- 
tience;’”’ because all the others, if : were 
not anticipated, might have been; 


‘« But there, where we had garnered up our 
hearts ! 

To be discarded thence— 

Or keep it as a cistern for foul foryism 

To knot and gender in! 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubim, 


Turn thy complexion there, ay, tuere look grim | 


As hell :' 


But no more of this. 

‘It is not worth while to inquire what were. 
the changes wrought on the then unknown, 
but sine@ notorious Dr. Stoddart, by the great 





event we have alluded to; for it is true, 
(though Mr. Croker has said it,) that * once 
a Jacobin always a Jacobin ;” and the editor 
of the Old and New Times was never any 
thing better. Ife took up the trade then be- 
cause it gave him an opportunity of indulg- 
ing his natural disposition to blacken his bet- 
ters; and he has laid it by for that of editor 
of a Tory newspaper, for the same reason. 
Ifow this person contrives to live at all, now 
that he who was lately, even while bound to 
his barren rock, ** the foremost man of all 
this world,” is laid in his lowly grave, and 
no longer a butt for the poisoned arrows of 
his filthy abuse, is more than we can ima- 
gine. Probably he consoles himself with 
the soothing reflection that de assisted in 
sending him there. 

‘So much for the effect of the French re- 
volution on the early associates of Mr. Hlaz- 
litt. On himseif it worked a change less 
noticeable than on his friends, but more wor- 
thy of notice. It found him still a youth 
and his youthful facuities, however prema- 
turely developed in some respecis, more than 
proportionately backward in others. ile was 
a reasoner and a metapiysician even then; 
but he was not then what he soon afterwards 
became—a man of deep sensibility, of a most 
vigorous and profound, if not an excursive 
imagination, and a fancy active and vivacious 
in the highest degree. 


‘The event in question promised to realise 
all the conclusions, in regard to the fitness of 


things, and their conformity with natural trath 
and justice, which Mr. Elazlitt’s logieal un- 
derstanding had at that time enabled him to 
reach. And these promises so far exceeded 
any Aopes that he could have previously en- 
tertained, (for his temperament is any thing 
but sanguine,) that they must have produced 
an instantaneous and an almost miraculous 
effect, in developing those other faculties 
which we have ascribed to him, and which 
are usually so seldom allied to extraordinary 
powers of reasoning. But, however this may 
be, those other faculties were developed abou 
this time; the carly successes of the gour 
cause ureed them forward in their course, and 
impelled them to a pitch of aluiost diseased 
activity; and then, in the midst of all this tu- 
mult of irrepressible exultation at U } 
pearance of those hopes ef human liberty 
which had for so imany ages been hidden in 
the secret hearts of a few lone euthusiasis— 
in the midst of this came crime, and blood- 
shed, and shame; and then an instinctive 
combination of all the bad of the earth against 
all the good; and at last the consequent tri- 
umph of the former, as they always must tri- 
umph while the latter refuse to avail them- 
selves of the same ways and the same wea- 
pons. If the people of the earth had felt no 
more remorse at shedding drops of blood than 
its kings did and do at shedding oceans, all 
would have been well, and that people would 
not have seen thei own blood poured forth 
like water, and their miseries laughed to 
scorn, As it is, they have more than half 
deserved their fate. 

‘But what must have been the effect of al! 
this on a mind like Mr. Hazhtt’s? We must 
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not dwell upon the picture. Suttice it to 
that—- 

€“¢ He, repulsed, (a short tale to make,) 
ell into a sadness—then into a fast— 
Thence into a watch—then into a weakness 
Thence to a lightness 3 and by this declension 
Into the madness wherein be (sometines ) raves 
Andwe all mourn for.” 


Say, 


‘But let us not forget to mention one thing. 
To Mr. Hazlitt’s eternal honour be it spoken 
whatever else the failure of all his hopes and 
aspirations made of him, it did not make him 
an apostate. And which of his early friends, 
‘all honourable men” as they are, can say 
as much? Because those hopes were blasted 
in their bloom, and lost the odour of their 
sweciness, de did not turn round upon them 
with a feigned contempt, and after * castins 
them like loathsome weeds away,” fling hin. 
self at the feet of the Masters. Because his 
ari was too weak to overthrow the car of 
the great Juggernaut, Legitimacy, he did not 
basely cast himself beneath its blood-stained 
whecls—a willing sacrifice to the object of 
lsis execrations. Because he found, from f2- 
tal experience, that man was nof made to be 
only ‘a little lower than the angels,” he did 
not lend a helping hand to put harness on 
his back, and sink him to a lower level than 
that of the brates that perish. In short, be- 
cause Liberty, the betrothed of his early hopes, 
the divinity of his youthful adoration, proved 
false and “hageard,” he did not “ cast her 
off to begg¢arly divorcement,” and thus prove 
that it was not her but himself he was loving 
all the while; but he clung to her more close- 
ly the more she was deserted by others; and 
fallen and poliuted as she is, has worshipped 
her with a religious idolatry ever since. Let 
but this one truth be written on his tomb- 
stone, and, with all his faults, (of which he 
has his full share,) his name shall be repeated 
with respect, when those of his ee-devaal 
friends * stink in the nostrils of posterity.” ’ 

‘itis not generally known that Mr. Hazlitt 
studied painting for several years, and prac- 
tised as an artists and that he has executed 
ome copies from Titian, which are looked 
ipon, by pretty good judges, as among the 
est that have ever been done after that mas- 
cer—whom it is almost as difficult to copy as 
vival. But though no one else was dis- 
satished with the progress he made in paint- 
ing, he himselfwas. ITLe did not see why he 
should be inferior te any man 5 and when he 
found that he was so, he threw up his pencil 
ia diseust, and has never touched it since. 
tle then came to London, and was en- 
gaged as parliamentary reporter for some ot 
the daily papers. From this laborious but 
useful drudgery, he was promoted to purveyor 
of theatrical critiques, and other occasional 
paragraphs ; in which his power of thougst 
and of style soon shone out in a manner not 
alittle marvellous in the eyes of those who 
had hitherto looked to the Morning Post for 
their beau-ideal of such matters. There can 
be little doubt that we owe almost entirely 
to him the present tone of our theatrical crl- 
ticism,—which is not absolutcly contempt 
bie; whereas, at Cie time we speak of, it was 
infinitely below contempt. 

‘ About the same time, too, or shortly alter, 
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‘r the form of ess: ays, in 
weekly papers 3 (¢ hictiy, y, we believe, The Ex- 
aor.) and evinced a boidness and origi- 
and a spirit and vigour of 
style, hat pee considerable attention 
sng a certain class of readers, but much 
ae than they deserved gé snerally, on account 
of an evid: ently Cit treless, not to say insol ent 
disregard of the commonly-receis red Opinions 
rae , day, which ace ompanied almost all he 
mi forth. When an important truth occur- 
red to him, he did not, any more than he 
does now, tender it politely for your exami- 
nation, finically folded up in a genteel wrap- 
per of gentle p thrases, as if he was afraid it 
might cont: min: ute your npr but he flung 
it, in its simp! le nakedness 
the most deep rooted p rejudice of the day, 
or the most wide 2-S prea iin terest; and if those 
whom it conce ned did not like to pick it up, 
they might leave it. When he was deter- 
inined to make war upon a weil-bred lie, or 
a fashionably-attired sophistry, he did not 
send a fricnd to call upon it, provided with a 
politely-penned challe we, written on hot- 
presse 1 and gi ilt-ed ged paper, and sealed 
with his coat of arms ; ; but he flung his mail- 
ed glove smack down before it wherever he 
lappened to meet it, and dared it at once “* to 
the outrance.” 

‘Soon after this, Mr. TTazlitt was engaged 
to give lectures on Huglish poetry, at the 
Surrey Tastituti: ion, Ww i ch were afterwards 
published in a collected form. This broucht 
lim much more into public notice than he 
had hitherto been; though in tlie literary 
world he had for some time past been pretty 
generally looked upon as a person of first-rate 
ability, But while it gained bins many ad- 
mirers that he would not otherwise have met 
with, by presenting hig opinions in a tangible 
iti ‘coqnizal:le form, it place “ him at the 
merey of tiuse Who have no merey, mu ch 
eas jus ‘tee, when the paltry mterests of their 
einployers are threatened from the remcotest 
citance with invasion, or even with examina- 
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last persons in the world to claim exemption, 
When the lex talionis isthe order of the day— 
as itis at present; for no one ever stood less 
nice than he docs about taking the exact 
Measurement of personal merit in a political 

adver ay, or of awarding precisely the de- 
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would as soon ¢ al Mr. VW heiliaiest a knave 
as he would Mr. Phe odore Look. 

‘We merely refer to the unmeasured abuse 
that has been he ape d on Mr. Hazlitt, as a 
striking sign of the spirit of the age. We 
firmly believe, indeed, that ie would have 
fallen into this error in regard to others, in 
whatever age he had lived ; because it is a 
vice of his blood, and he can no more help it 
than he can help dashing his racket or his 
head against the wall when he makes a bad 
stroke at the Fives Court, or, in fact, than 
any of us can help losing our temper when 
we dv lose it. In him, therefore, we can in 

some sort excuse it; though we would on 
no account scek to exempt him from the con- 
sequence which such a weakness entails. 
But perhap s he is the only reckless abuser of 
his d: yf for whom this excuse, (such as it is,) 
_ be made. Ife vituperates the objects of 
is politi eal hatred in terms that they do not 
i Ww ays deserve, because, w hen that hatred is 
stirred up to its height, he neither knows nor 
cares for the precise value of the terms he 
uses. Lut with the systematic maligners of 
the day, it is a very different matter. Lhey 
do not ev en murder reputation with “ malice 
prepense ;” for they have not heart or gall 
enough to be “ haters” at all, much less such 
.* good hater” as he piques himself on be- 
ing. They commit their moral assassinations 
as the Italian bravos do,—for hire; and have 
no more enmity to the person they seek to 
agh than they have love to the cause or 
e party they serve. With them it is an 
aftais of pure calculation, and they sit down 
to consider of it as coolly as they would to a 
sum in arithmetic, Will it pay to poison 
the public mind against such or such a per- 
son! Is he of sufficient importance to make 
it prudent to do so? Will the reprisals he 
is likely to make leave a balance in favour of 
our party? These are the kind of questions 
they ask themselves—or when not authorised 
to act on the! ir own judgment, their employ- 
ers. And if the answers are in the affrm- 
ative, they next proceed to inquire into the 
actual character, both mental and moral, of 
the person to be put down; and whatever 
that may be, regulate their attack accord- 
ingly 


° % ° ° ° 
‘This kind of warfare is one of those signs 
which mark the spirit of the age. extremes 


Meck, ani fwe arc now a urrived at that extreme 
itch of rcfnement which merges into bar- 
ec In no ot! hcl r age would the kind of 
warfare we have alluded to been tolerated ; 
it is tolerated now, only because— 

eve std our learts away—a sordid boon,” 
and are syetty mitich in that moral condition 
in which m men are Lcfore they have hearts to 
give, 


Oh, it was so once! Alas! whither | 
‘onre of yor uth! Beautiful | 
Sof opening life , why are ye changed to | 


are ye * fled 1, white 
be 
blank miggivings, and base suspicions, and 
coward fours, ;, and constant une ntroliable 
perturbation sth: it prey upon the pierce: | spi- 
rit like canks T-WOrmns, 2; d will not let it re st! 
It ix but a little while, aud that spirit was 
wandering bhe a bird beside the ever-sou d- 
ing sea; as pure as the air that seemed to 





| him in 
| generally speaking, it falls short of what 


Cul tury, 
‘that it ‘breeds contempt.” Its r ainness 
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Tite it from the earth; as clear as the waters 
over which it floated at will, or plunged into 
their green depths in search of unimagined 
wonders; ; as free and unconfined as the space 
in which it expatiated, or turned by a thought 
into the temple of its triumphant worship! 
What and where is it now? A denizen of 
that world which it loathes, yet dares not 
leave :—a declaimer in favour of that virtue 
it has forfeited and that sincerity it bas flung 
away ;—a sophisticator with that truth which 
it still professes to idolize;—and (oh! shame 
of shames!) ready to truckle at the footstool 
of that power which it would fain see sunk 
into the central fires of the earth that it out- 
rages and pollutes! 

‘We shall not detain our readers by any 
lengthened details in regard to works now so 
well known as the characters of Shakspeare’s 
p lays, the lectures on the English poets, and 

he Table Talk. They are each “of a min- 
sled yarn—good and ill”—as what book is 
not? ‘each contains numerous examples of 
all the faults that we have attributed to this 
writ er, and all his good qualities ; and all are 
what they were perhaps intended to be more 
than any thing else,—infinitely entertaining ; 
and the last “named— the two volumes of 
Table Talk—are perhaps more so than any 
other volumes of the day. For our own 
parts we would even go the length of mak- 
ing no exception whatever to this remark. 
We do not of course mean to assert that 
people hurry throuch them with that ea- 
ger interest with which they devour the 
Scotch novels; or that a tenth part so many 
persons look into them at all. But those 

who do read them turn to them ten times 
ae the first perusal, for once that they turn 
to the otliers. 
4 7 ® ° ° ° 

‘We have but little more to say of Mr. 
Hazlitt, and his works. The most remarkable 
feature of his style is, that there is no remark- 
able feature belonging toit. He studiously 
avoids the use of uncommon and obsolete 
words; and never uses a common word in 
an uncommon sense. But perhaps it would 
be | impr asible to zive a just account of what 
his styie would seem to aim ag being, without 
rep ating, almost in so many words, what 
he has himself said in desert ing his motion 
of ‘* The Familiar Style.” We must there- 
fore refer the reader to that essay, in the se- 

cond volume of Table Talk. How far it is 
conformable with that notion, is another 
question. In some particular instances, and 


‘where he has taken pains to make it so, (as 


for example in the exsay itself just referred 
to,) we take it to be th very best specimen 
of that style extant pie we agree with 
thinking that style the best. But, 


it aims at being; or rather it goes be- 
It is frequently so idiomatical as to 
ing quite enigm itical, to all but those who 
are up to the s slang y of the last quarter of a 
It is somnetitnes so very +“ evel 


often borders on ugliness. Tn avoie 
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| thing like an oratorical construction, it ts 
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have clauses. Itis anything but long-winded: 
It seems to be written for persons afflicted 
with asthma. You may read it aloud while 
smoking your cigar; puff-and paragraph, 
alternately. Not that we would recommend 
this practice ; for though not professors of it 
ourselves, we should conceive that smoking, 
like painting, requires the whole man. 
> 2 - - e ae 

‘Perhaps if Mr. Coleridge is among pro- 
fessed literary men, the best ‘tedheer of his day. 
Mr. Hazlitt ts npou the whole the best con- 
verser; which is better—for it is calculated 
to give more immediate pleasure tu his fel- 
low-conversers than ever Mr. C.’s can to nie 
hearers, while it is pretty sure to be of more 
after-benefit to them. We will venture to 
say of Mr. Ilazlitt’s conversation, that it in- 
cludes every one of the good quauties of his 
writings, and nut one of their faults. And 
the reasons are simply these: he is fond of 
talking, whereas lie hates writing; and in 
talking, he is not called upon to say more 
than he haus to say, whereas in writing he 
trequently is—having engaged to fill a cer- 
fain Space on a certain topic. In short, he 
talks with perfect sincerity and good faith ; 
thinking whatever he says, and saying what- 
ever he thinks. Dut he writes, as it may 
happen: what he thinks, if he thinks that 
will do; if not, anything that will. 

‘We must now take leave of Mie. Hazlitt, 
and abruptly, for we kave long passed our 
limits. We shall do so by saying, that 
Whenever he pleases to take the troub le , he 
may approve himself to all the world, what 
two of the best judges in it have already 
— ‘d him—the best prose writer of 
haus day, and one of the finest spirits of his 
age and country.’ 
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Revue Encyclopedique, We Livraison. 

The Encyelopadie i Review , No. 91. 
Tus very interesting and valuable per iodical 
appears to be conducted with much spirit and 
liberal feeling. In its plan, it resembles our 
Mouthly Review, but is on a much more en- 
larged scale. It is divided into four parts; 
the first consisting of memoirs, essays, Ke. ; 
the second, analyses of Important public a- 
tions; the third, brief notices of new works 
native as well as foreign: and the fourth, lite- 
rary and scientific inte igence. To ev ery ar- 
ticle is affixed either the writer's name at 
length or his imitials—a fearless practice, 
more honourable perhaps than convement, 
and something like a reproach to their more 
cautious brethren of Great Britain. 

In the latter section of the work we find 
some remarks on a French translation of 
Cobbett’s History of the Reformation, which 
cannot, we think, 
of The Literary Chronicle. 

Mr. Cobbett, reviewer, has written 
a History of the english Reformation for uh 
lustruction of artisans and radical labourers, 
flattering himself that, by abusing indiscrimi- 
nately the established religion, the dissenting 
church, whigs, tories, &c. &c. Kec., le ts 
curing the suffrages of the people. At the 
Preston election, however, he 
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smasunesder 
Mr. Cobbett was und eceived, and this ‘ cy- 
nical charlatanism’ justly appreciate. 

After observing that in all probability Mr. 
C.’s book is now quite forgotten in England, 
and that Mr. C. himself cares nothing further 
about it, he proceeds, Who then sugyested 
its importation into France?) Who cau have 
supposed that an ephemeral and local pam- 
phlet on so important a subject merited the 
honours of translation? A party quite the 
reverse of that to which Mr. Cobbett ad- 
dressed himse!f in his own country—a grave, 
religious, mmonarchieal, aristocratical party— 
the party which prete ‘nds to be the only detend 
er of the old opinions, old manners, and of i 
old faith. Mr. Cobbett wrote for the radicals; 
his writings are in all probability introduced 
among us by the Jesuits: even the radicals 
found “the book anarchical; the Jesuits con- 
sider it Catholic—good, at least, as bei ing al- 
lied to Catholicism. To delight the turbu- 
lent spirits of the taverns of Preston, the au- 
thor spoke injuriously of reform, and did not 
Its success in France, among the 
enemies of the liberty of mind and of all phi- 
losophy, i is complete; the refuse of a British 
mob is in France the delight of the Ultra- 
montains. 

Without a doubt Mr. Cobbett did not an- 
ticipate such atriumph, Nothing, however, 
was more probable. Elis book is cynical, 
anarchical, and impious: what matters it! 
Iie seatters invectives against Luther, Cal- 
vin, and the Puritans, and defends the monks 
and Queen Mary. Party desires nothing 
more. If its passions be flattered, it Is con- 
tented,—it matters not what design may be 
hidden under such and such words, nor what 
will be its effect. If the doctrines and works 
of Mr. Cobbett could have any material re- 
sult, it would be to abolish, one by one, ac- 
cording to time and place, Protestantism, 
Catholicism, Deism, all order, and all faith. 
But let not our fanatics be suspected of such 
foresight; Mr. Cobbett shares their hatreds 
and repeats their abuse; they are satisfied 

vith ae, and translate him and preach him 
up with all them mizht. Tf he on any 
thing of them, he must laugh at them most 
heartily. 
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hook 1s not wor- 
swarms with 


red in itself, this 
' serious examination: 1t 
errors, with historical blunders as well as 
with arguments of the most palpable absurd- 
ity. ‘To prove his thesis ag: inst the reform: i- 
Cobbett maintains that Fugland 
had more freedom, was richer and happier 
three hundred years ago, than at the present 
day. This areument alone does away all 
idea of refutation. 

The Review makes favourable mention of a 
translation of some of the poems of our fa- 
vour:te Burns. We agree with the reviewer, 
that, being the yoint work of a Scotchman and 
a Frenchman, (Messrs. James Aytoun and 
J.B. Mesnard,) the difficulties which the 
dialect of the Scotch present to a translator 
have been in some measure overcome, and 
as faithtul a representation of the bard has 
probably been given to our continental neigh- 
bours as it is pessible to give. But like Fal- 
staff, Burns, we are inclined to think, cannot 


too much injurv to 


thon, Mie. 
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make a translation et all desirable. 


Q’ Shanter and The Soldier's tesla 
mentioned as delicious pieces. What would 
they say of the originals! 

We teel our cheeks burn with shame. ana 
our hearts throb with indignation, whe N we 
see the multiplicity of productions published 
on the continent respecting Greece, and fo) 
her pecuniary prefit, and consider our own 
lukewarm conduct towards the strue valine 





triots. This number of the review tee ms witi 
works of this kind of all characte '3—prose, 
poetry, and music. From the 
one of these Letters on Greece, b '¥ Colonel 
Voutier, we cannot omit making the follow- 
ing extract:— 

Without any pretension, MM. Voutier relates 
a series of important facts, of which he has | 
been a witness. The particular traits whick 
best characterise the heroism of the Greeks 
and the barbarity of their adversaries, the 
pride and oppression of some of the Christian 
powers, almost as inimical as their ferocious 
ene mies, to the Greeks, are the more striking 
as they are narrated with simplicity. The au- 


remarks on 


!thor does not bide the faults of the Gre eks, 


their heedlessness, their occasionally blind con- 
fidence, their divisions, and the cupidity of 
some of their chiefs; but the devotion to then 
undertaking, the courage, the misfortunes of 
the Llellenists, and the sacred character of ther 
cause, counterbalance all the rest. We find 
in these letters some curious details relative 
to Lord Byron and Colonel Stanhope; and 
we learn with sorrow that, notwithstanding 
their zeal in the Greek cause, the prodigality 
of the first, and the opposition of the second, 
Was of very important injury to the Hellen- 
it is very likely, that, to the tardiness 
with which the Greck loan was advanced—-a 
tardiness occasioned by the obstacles raised 
by Colonel Stanhope, the disasters of 18: 
are to be attributed—the loss of Ipsara me 
of Cassos, and the train of il! fortune which 
followed these first misfortunes. The ep 
graph chosen by the author is from the con- 
versations of Byron: ‘TL would coia my heart 
to succour this unhappy Greece!’ 
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Scene, an erlensive Draving- Room, 
Sie uished, Madame I" vay is discow red lolli. 
On a Sofi, —afier a PUUSC y she rises, aid sits 
down to a erand pi- torle. | 
Sines—* Who'll buy a ‘heart. &e. Heigho! 

iin 8 are out of tune; I rattle the keys 

to noe purpose 
Enter Ass Boole. 
Mad. V. «Why are you wandering here, 

I pray ”’ 

Miss F. Pray! 
our province to pray ! 

Why really, try Giovanni, you look 
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T. jd to be so severe that my presence-—-my that Arnold, at the conclusion of the first | of establishing certain laws ard regulations, 
" Ho prese nts, | meant, are not commensurate with night S performance, exclaimed, with a the- by which editors and contributors should be 
vould my Gesies. ; atrical start— ; | mutually governed. I admit the peculiar 
“ph Were they ever: ‘ Now is the season of my E.O. H. delicacy of the theme, and allow that I may 

sais . Why, as to that, we women of the} Made glorious sxmmer by the German Winter.’ | be accused of some temerity in attempting to 
mp town, fon : mean—how confoundingly blun- Rather paradoxical, I deem. iS dictate any thing like rules to yourself and 
ished dering [ am to- day—are not content with a V Tis a beautiful thing; P. sings well | bre ‘thren. You may ask, too, how I have 
dL fos Itil yet 1 np) not extravagant, and as for} in It. | acquired sufficient knowledge of the subject, 
Corn times, 1 atm of old Billy Curtis's opinion, i Aye, she does. | to ofier myself on this occasion as a literary 
a they are tolerably good —I'm satisfied with V. MW hither are you going ? | legislator. I have no hesitation in stating in 
a ‘ ihings as they are. Fr lo Brighton. | what manner, and how far Il have become 
iho, I. Why, my dear V., that is the best way , . L wish you success there. qualitied to assume such character. I have 


_it’s no use, you know, putting one’s se if ". [have no doubt of it. Notoriety now | been both editor and contributor ; have en- 





























love! out about these matters.— But low is Lord | a-days, is every thing — all the virtue in| joyed the pleasure of admission, and hare 
“in eres Christendom, even with the abilities we | endured the pain of rejection; have writhed 
Vv. Why stingy as an old cormorant. I] | have, would never have done half so much | under the editorial lash, (a lash not the less 
lates was walking the other morning past Hamlet's, | for us as that one single word, I consider | powerful because the hand that wields it is 
mr oat | when a pretty service of plate met mine eyes | it the talisman of success touched by it, | unseen.) and have experienced the exquisite 
vhich —] admired ‘the tout ensemble, and expressed } you become at once greater than the alchy- ple asure of inflicting a masked and Inyste- 
reeks a wish to call it mine, as a token of remem- | nist, and poor humble merit may eat its | rious whipping alike upon the arrogant gi - 
s hrance. My dear Maria, what do you sup- | bread, (ifat can get any,) unnoticed and un- | uins and the humble ass. With me, how- 
ation pase was his answer! that he did not desire | known. . ever, these tortures and enjoyments are now 
sles | ne to have any token by which he might be V. Really, my dear Maria, you surprise | over. After this expiring effort,— 
Rte, rewembered. IL atlected not to understand | me—I ha | no idea you could be so candid | « No more,—no more, oh, never more on me, 
p i, im but it would not do, - I cut him. —but to the best of my ability, I think it The judgment of an editor may fall! 
poke KF’. That's the ioeds of acting: T've no | truti i—but we only realize the adage of the 1 have passed the palmy state of existence, 
pay of such an old Fellow giving himself} poet, you know— and being upon the point of retiring from 
af such airs. By the by, how do you like Ire- | ‘Catch folly as it flies. all sorts of labour, whether literary or other- 
: lend ? | And the world must not find fault with us ; wise, T would, if possible, (and [ feel that 
ae MV. Oh famously. [ thought it more of) if we make it pay a heavy tribute. the ambition is not dishonourable, ) signalize 
thei: a poverty-stricken country—yet they spent! F. Aye, my V., lords are our mere play- | my departure by a striking act of wisdom 
find ther cash freely. | thines—baronets, our puppets—and the pub- and benevolence. 
ables F. 1 understand, you gained great fame | lic our dupes. J] would become the founder of a code or 
and thi re, . V. Hush, Maria, don't speak SO loud. Sy stem of pe riodical law respecting the di- 
dino . Why, tol, lol. IT was sulky at first, | _ F. Pshaw, Giovannia, why be sO. fasti- rectors and the correspondents of journals 
alia but theiy attention, at last, ealmed my per- | dious; you are not wont to indulge in this | which now exereise such paramount autho- 
ond turbed Sp) irits. { laug hed some out of their Humour, rity in the world Ol reading and of author- { 
“ey moueyy ogled othe vs, gave encouragement to) - Nor do I wish it now—but a bit of | ship. | 3 — i 
ness a te W, and eventual iy conauer d all. | cood truth startles me when I think of it. | Inter aluine a very sincere admiration for : 
a WI by you are as re sistiess as Cesar ! P< Pruth !—'tis a bugbear, and not worth simplicity in aul things, ny Ss¥stein shall have | 
ised I. Wow has your northern expedition thinking ot—at least betwec n you and i— | nothing in it at all approac hing to the intri- | 
9. terminated ? the pulpit, bar, and senate disdain to use it, | cate: a few plain uniffected paragraphs 
and I’, Not very well: I pocketed some cool | therefore, why should we? will serve to develop my whole idea up on : 
hich hundreds, but that’s a trifle you know, | § Poor players, that nes Ome hour upon the stage,’ { the matter betove us. And first we will con- 
epi- V. Give them a ‘Roland for their Oliver;’ | Scuple to tollow so exccllent an example. sider of the laws which might be made ap- } 
sii don't go again. } F. Why not finish your quotation ! plicable to ¢orre aponden ts I would ordain, 
sett I’. Why , upon se cond consider ration, -™ | . is And then are heard no _ . istly. That no man shall aspire to the high ! 
think I—sh:; all not—unless to show them a | F’. Because, for once I will belie the im- honou r ot appe aring in print, unless he can ; 
* Relle’s Stratagwem.’ mortal bard—we are heard of yo where Wwe | previously demonstrate, to the satisfaction of 
—_ H. Do you know, Foote, I was thinking, | will—we can play our parts both on and off | all concerned, that he has passed through the 
just before you came in, what fools the men | the stage. — elementary principles of his own language, 
are. | V. Maria, be not so gay—I have some } and can, without stop or impediment, repeat 
i. I've often thoucht of that, and can | idea of amendment. a the alphabet from A to Z. 
ERS hardly account tor it, except our publie cha- | | | have heen trying at it for some time 2ndly. TI nat the subje ct on which he write s ; 
rh/y acters give us the advantae. | pe but unfortunately cannot succeed. | shall be such as good pape may sanction, ; 
Livi: | . To be candid, I don’t think our private | ‘ Rest thee, sweet one, ——hever mind. | and critical judgment vag? disapprove; and 
alts ohes would, Tf D, corum dares to show its face, we'll stare | that the treatment of suc! 1 subject shall be 
“F Entre nous—I met that B. the other | it out of countenance—but fure thee well, | distinguished, at least, by good temper and } 
1! evening : iY > had the discusting effronterv to ; mn V comate, (looking at her Wi atch, ) tis tive a judicious admixture otf common sense : with : 
evs | ofersme his arm: but you know |! have no /0 ‘clock 3 I have an engazeme mt . aught of fanciful or hypothetical that the 
Love for him nov. —let him keep his own. - oe? Bes 3s gee is it so late!) Good bye, | writer may be inclined to introduce. By 
| Hums—-‘ Little Love is a mischievous bor.’ Vestris, ‘ ell fool the en to the top of the way, so rarely do we meet with the last- 
ere, | 7 ¥ I thought you were on talking te THIS. | its bi nt.’ . . | mentioned ingredient of creditable composi- 
| Sings—‘ In inf: incy, our hop es and fears,’ Xe. £ (making a low obeisance,) Amen, and tion, that it may seem rather unre asonable to 
not E How musical you are to-day — but be it so. LLFRED. require it. Nevertheless, as I do not believe 
, What news ? : : - ects ~~ - | that all-important quality to be ae tually ex- 
m | MW hy, P. has been sadly distressed OF TRS SELAI ES OFS Rel eE aoa DUTTES | tinct, L should certainly insist upon the com- 
: Saxena aaa 7 PIRUTORS 
bout her ae lord—she’s white with af- nt, ee iaty lg anda aet bene MON SCRE BS A SINE JUG HON, - : 
> 4 trish about this late due | ° tas “ eood job Lo o/te Editor of fie Lit Pury ( MPOR WE. The writer atten ling to the avove direc- 
wy it did not end tragiealiy—she terms it the | Mr. Evrror,—Having been connected with | tions, shall be treated by the editor to whom 
vi ‘it-rrupted sacritice. JLow do you like the | several periodicals whieh devote themselves | he submits his communications, 
Hew opera ? to literature, I have been often led to retiect Istly, Wish cividity : because, whatever 
ai MMW liv Sappy told me, the other day, | upon the necessity, or at least the propricty | may be his ultimate object, in his character 
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of voluntary contributor, he claims from the 
editor that respectful attention and grateful 
consideration which the benefited owe to 
the benefactor. 
2ndly. There shall be no expurgation or 
garbling ; inasmuch as the correspondent 
cannot be supposed to part with all right 
and interest in, and control over his com- 
munication, because he has forwarded it to 
an editor. (There will, of course, be cases 
in which the writer will agree to be treated 
as the editor pleases,—but these are only ex- 
ceptions to the general disposition, which I 
believe to be of a contrary description.) No 
conscientious individual ean feel gratified at 
seeing his name or initials at the bottom of 
an article which has been so altered and 
amended, that he no longer recognises it as 
his own; and, more important tlian all, no 
writer can forget that the editor might have 
stated in a note, that he disagreed with such 
or such portions of the essay or poem, with- 
out setting himself up as his correspondents’ 
improver and dictator, and in so doing, per- 
haps, perverting ideas which he could not 
comprehend, and deforming by his tasteless 
interpolations a style of composition, the 
beauty and perspicuity of which his stars 
have not permitted him to attain. 
{t is possible, sir, that I may be mistaken 
in my view of the relative duties of editors 
and contributors; but if, in the character of 
the first, you will yourself condescend to set 
me right, or will allow any of the latter, who 
so often adorn the pages of The Literary 
Chronicle, either to contradict or confirm my 


notions, you will oblige 
Your friend and servant, 
Aug. 19th, 1826. Y. 





The editor recognises in y an esteemed 
correspondent, and inserts his paper unmu- 
tilated. Ala/gré y's experience, slight ble- 
mishes often occur in otherwise beautiful 
productions, the careful removal of which 
may leave the structure worthy of unqualified 
praise. It may be in point to tell him a fact, 
at present but little known, that a distin- 
guished poetical writer is mainly indebted 
for her celebrity to the correctional pen of a 
gentleman who can lay little claim to her 
intuitive characteristics. 








NIL-ADMIRARI. 
nO. BY ie: 
A newsparre has long been considered 
an indispensable accompaniment to an 
Eng lish break fast- table, and as forming one 
of the most a creeable dishes of the 





; morning 
er It is one so sully concoct: d, aS 
to suit every palate, whethe relish most 

Py ‘ ‘a 
the solid ‘cut and come a: vain of politics, 


sentimental flummery, the vinegar essence of 
scandal, or the pungent cayc nne e of invective 
and vituperation :—bible-mectings, and new 
fashions, police-reports and delicate inves- 
tigatlons, all find a place in this literary sal- 
magundi 


There are, to be sure, plenty of | 


tale jokes, and twaddling anecdotes, but — 


eed arc agreeably relieved by puffs, whose 
only fault is their exeessive sweetness, and 
which savour more of French than of un- 
sophisticated English coc 


’ ov 
Kery Should } 


} 
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ed AIO Bn eS 
there be too, at any time, a dearth of 
entertainment in the other columns, we 
have merely to turn to the 
ments, and there we are sure to find it. 
Nothing, in our opinion, can be more tr- 
resistibly amusing than the natvete of these 
minor articles; ; nor are there any witich con- 
vey, although unintentiona lly, so genuine a 


adve} cr 1$e- 


picture > of the spirit of the times. Among 
the other excellent qualitics of an English 
newspaper, it should en 1 e forgctten that it 
is an exce edingly convenient vehicle for agree 
ing assignations; and this is perhaps one 
reason why we can dispense, in this ( untr V5 


with that very cor iwenient class of persons 
who figure so much in Spanish stories of in- 
trigue—duennas. it is in vain for a jealous 
husband to shut his doors ag ainst gallants, 
and read his wife's billets, while she iy inno- 
cently perusing in the newspaper some inys- 
tic advertisement intelligible ouly to herself. 
As a specimen of these ingenious composi- 
tions, we copy one from a “Sunday paper of 
last week: ‘Lie young lady in the light-blue 
pelisse who dropped acard, inseribed H—a 
T—, in passing the lobby of the opera-house 
yesterday week, is requested to bemoniner 
that G— will be in the fourth box of the 
dress-circle at the Lyceum on Tuesday night. 
He will wear white gloves, and if H—a T— 
approves his suggestion, she will do the same.’ 

This is a very ‘simple and expeditious way 
of making alitile arrangement, and one which, 
while it furthers the views of the parties im- 
mediately concerned, furnishes some amuse- 
ment to the public, in the shape of surmises 
and suspicions. It is, however, attended 
with some inconvenience, as any Paul Pry 
might have stationed himself in the said box, 
and watched the mancuvres of the amorous 
pair during their interesting white gloved in- 
terview. One circuinstance which strikes us 
as something extraordinary is, that any lady 
who cannot receive a biliet in the usual mode 
of conveyance should nevertheless be able to 
keep an appointment with an inamorato ata 
theatre:—we presume, however, that there 
is nothing suspicious or objectionable in her 
going to such an innocent place of amuse- 
ment alone. 


Some fastidious, scrupulous persons may 


think that it would be quite as well if news- 
papers would reject all articies of this de- 

Scription, aid not condescend to act the part 
of a com t vo-betw in fi nn 
assignation. for th Urs . 
lings. WVerhaps, however, they may recog- 
nise hiwher uch Occasions: oO 
eise they it c ethoirown high 
pri Ipte Oi tyv— F t hew a 
rlewspaner that had net a most tender revard 
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thlic morals—to t! 
of amusing their 


le trury 


readers. Upon reflection, 


we are certain that this last consideration | 


alone could influenee the proprietor of a 
Sunday paper. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
WitTH thee, with thee, life’s path along, 
A lowly, yet not loveless way ; 
Unmect f ns of song, 


| T proudei sO 
, } ‘ 
Yet suiting cone of humble lav :—= 








amiable desire | 





—a Pilea eh — 
Wit h here and there a rose-bud breath ing 

Its perfume on (he summer wind, 
In coronals of love enwreathing 

Thy beauteous brow to bind. 


A brighter lot I would not seek, 
Nor strive to win the heights of fame, 
Oh, more th an blest, if thou would’ st speak 
A fond one’s praise, a fond one’s blame. 
With thee to guide, with thee to bless me, 
Even storms and darkness borne might be : 
What storms, what darkness could opp 
If siniles bearmed fosth from thee? 
June, 1526. G. J. DEN 
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CEASE NX OT TO PRAY, 
Wine round thee blow 
The biting yr and rains 
While thou art stretched 
Upon the desolate plain ; 
Whiic friends have died, 
Foes have de} parted me 
‘ Cease not to pray, 
Tiough broken hearted. 
Think, as thy lip 
Takes up thy heart to Heaven, 
Thousands like thou 
To soldiers’ woes are driven ; 
Think, that my prayer 
Will tire not, will not wither,— 
‘ Cease not to pray’ 
Till, soldier, thou art hither. J. 
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MISSOLONGHI. 


—-— 


TieERz is a wail from yonder shore, 
It sounds above the ocean roar, 
And blood is on the trampled sand, 
And helmless head and open —? 
And beamless eye upturned to Heaven, 
And broken brand de turban riven, 
And crumbling wall and shattered gate, 
Tell Missolonghi’s fate. 
Around her towers the sto 
Had gathered with its 
And lance, and band, an 
Awaited but the hour 
When bigot hate should bid them forth, 
The weapons of its demon wrath, 
And bigot arm should lead them on, 
Till freedoim’s dearest hold was won. 
For this the Arab left his sand, 
And bore his lance in Christian land, 
Until that region had become 
As barren as his desert home 5 
For this did swarthy Egypt pour 
Her hordes o’er hi’s shore 5 


rm of war 
miant power, 
id scimetar, 


Missi long 
That martyr shore, wi 
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’ T D os sarnotr 
The Moslem hosts of yesterday. 
& ’ ry C..9 strc! aT 
vi IWaAS Ae Ul 31,5 29C to view 
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AO hear tue War-cry, Abia Fil, 
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An: i know if chneere ed i} eT ivi bia tao, 


ust rue. 
banner fall 


A dee | th at Christen ~ m mt 
And what though brand and 
Beneath the Christian tance 

As countless as the grains they tveacy 
As shudderiess as are the dea’, 
The haughty Turkoman has sped, 
Even to tlie tated wall; 
For vain the vigil valour keeps, 
When thus outshone by giant powels 
When even Hope, the soother, sleeps, 
And yields to Wrong the victor jour. 


Yes the p roud crescent fl vats OM ly ils 
ihe M a m shout of victory 
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How few remain to mark the fate 


Of that they held so cear. 
4% ~ ¥ * * J @ 





There was a fortress formed to be 
Vbe home and haven of the tree. 
Where is itnow? Asmoking pile 
Mar show, perchance, its wreck awhile. 
pi ere another age is o'er 
That record will exist no more, 
And history’s page alone will tell 
tiow Missolonghi shone and fell. 
Yet ne’er can Freedom's birthplace be, 
Immortal Greece, extinguished but with thee, 
And even in thy ruin we see, 
Even o’er thy desolation breaks 
A spirit which in thunder speaks, 

Thou shalt be free. 
The pagan for awhile may rear 
Q’er thee and thine the hostile spear 4 
The crescent, as it fans thy sky, 
May see thee march in slavery by, 
Thy temples be as dust, and yet 
Thy sun of glory is not set. 
Ob, rend the veil of time away, 
Anticipate thy glorious day, 
When pagan steel and pagan clay, 
The tokens of the bloody tray, 
Shall countless on thy bosom lic, 
And every haughty mosque shall bow, 
As thy dishonoured temples low. 
lt must be so, the creed of Heaven 
Such end to such a cause has given, 
And mortal prayer or mortal power 


Can ne’er avert that fated hour. J. D. N. 





LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
The Amulet, or Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer for the Year 1827, will be 
published carly ir the month of November, 
and will be embellished by twelve engrav- 
ings, from paintings by eminent artists. The 
literary portion of the work has been con- 
tributed by above fifty of our most popular 
living authors. 

We are picased to observe that a second 
edition of Mr. Carrington’s exquisite poem, 
Dartmoor, itlustrated with twelve engravings, 
ison the eve of publication. A more beau- 
tiful poem has not for many years proceeded 
from the press. 

A new comct has been discovered in the 
constellation Eridanus by the director of the 
Observatory at Marseilles. 

The celebrated astronomer, Piazzi, of the 
order of the Theolines, discoverer of the pla- 
net Ceres, cied at Naples the 22d July, in 
his 80th year. 

_ We observe that the committee, acting for 
tie journeymen printers of the metropolis, 
have issued a very powerful appeal in behalf 
of their unemployed and destitute fellow 
workmen. They state the undeniable fact, 
tat on no branch of industry has the pres- 
‘ure of the times fallen with greater severity 

; 

H 








than on the printing business; they c:.force 
the claims of their suiering brethren upon 
the public in general, and particularly upon 
tae literary portion of it, with much feeling ; 
and we confidently hope that an effort so 

ery way praiseworthy will be attended by 
Compiete success. 

espatches, we understand, have been re- 
“ved at the Colonial Office, announcing 
'€ arrival of Major Laing at the long-sought 
“ty of Timbuctoo, Innured to the African 
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climate, and having arrived at Timbuctoo 
early in the dry season, every danger that 
might be apprehended to the major was passed, 
and it is expected that the navigable current 
of the Niger will rapidly bear him to the At- 
lantic, through countries deeply impressed 
with the majesty and fame of Great Britain. 
Two Uritish travellers are at present in the 
heart of Northern Africa, to which they have 
advanced from opposite points, having €S- 
eaped all the danger of their perilous enter- 
prise. No later advices have been received 
from Major Clapperton than those which 
announced his arrival at Lackatoo; but des- 


patches of considerable interest have been re- | 


ceived from him, descriptive of his route and 
progress to that place; and the next arrivals 
from Aitica may be confidently expected to 
bring intelligence of the most gratifying de- 
scription, 

The following particulars relative to news- 
papers, and their progress in the United 
States, are taken from a paper of that coun- 
try :—“ In 1750 there were but seven papers 
in the United States; in 1810 there were 
359, including 25 published daily; which 
cireulated 22,200,000 copies annually. In 
1823 they had increased in number to 538, 
and are now about 640, and the extent of co- 
pies circulated in the year exceeds 30 mil- 
lions! In the British isles, in 1821, with 20 
millions of people, the number of newspa- 
pers in circulation was ascertained to be 234, 
and the copies published in a ycar 23 mil- 
lions; whilst at the same time it appears that 
the whole of continental Europe, containing 
160 millions of inhabitants, does not support 
haif the number of newspapers now in exist- 
ence in the United States. 

Burns.—‘ In his early poems, through the 
veil of assumed habits and pretended quali- 
tics, enough of the real man appears to show 
that he was conscious of suthcient cause to 
dread his own passions and to bewail his 
errors. We have rejected as false sometimes 
in the letter, and of necessity as false in the 
spirit, many of the testimonics that have been 
borne against him ;_ but, by his own hand— 
in words, the import of which cannot be 
mistaken, it has been recorded, that the or- 
der of his life but faintly corresponded with 
the clearness of his views. It is probable, 
that he would have been a still greater poet, 
if, by strength of reason, he could have con- 
trolled the propensities which his sensibili- 
ties engendered ; but he would have been a 
poet of a ditierent kind : and certain it is, that 
had that desirable restraint been early esta- 
blished, many peculiar beauties which en- 
riched his verses would never have existed, 
and many accessory influences which contri- 
bute ereatly to their eflect, would have been 
wanting 3 for instance, the momentous truth 
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Ci Ui. PassdRe 
‘One point must still be gieat*y dark,’ &c. 
could not have been possibly conveyed with 
such pathetic force by any poet that ever 
lived, speaking in his own voice, unless it 
were felt that, hke Burns, he was a man 
who preached from the text of his own er- 


Lrors; and whose wisdom, beautiful as a 


flower that might have risen from seed sown 
from above, was, in fact, a scion from the 
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root of personal suffering. Whom did the 
poet intend should be thought of as occupy- 
ing that grave, over which, after modaiie 
setting forth the moral discernment, and 
warm affections of its ‘ poor inhabitant,’ it is 
supposed to be inscribed that— 
‘ Thoughiless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name?” 

Whom but himself? himself anticipating the 
too probable termination of his own course ? 
Hereis asincere and solemn avowal,—a pub- 
lic declaration from his own will, a confession 
at once devout, poetical, and human,—a his- 


| tory in the shape of a prophecy ; what more 


was required of the biographer than to put 
his seal to the writing, testifying that the 
foreboding had been realised, and that the 
record was authentic. Lastingly is it to be 
regretted, in respect to this memorable being, 
that inconsiderate intrusion has not left us 
at liberty to enjoy either his mirth or his 
love, his wisdom or his wit, without an ad- 
mixture of useless, irksome, and painful de- 
tails, that take from his poems so much of 
that right, which, with all his carelessness, 
and frequent breaches of self-respect, he was 
not negligent to maintain for them—the right 
of imparting solid instruction, through the me- 
dium of unalloyed pleasure.’ 

We have extracted the above feeling and 
eloquent passage from a letter addressed, 
some few years ago, by Mr. Wordsworth to 
Mr. James Gray, a letter abounding in just 
poetical criticism, and characterised by a 
spirit of liberality and charitable forbearance 
which, in our days of party and pretence, is 
as rare as itis beautiful. This letter will be 
remembered, quoted, and admired, when 
many of the lauded productions of the age 
shall have sunk into the oblivion they merit. 

Antiquiiws.—* Rome, Aug. 14. The 21st 
of July was a day of rejoicing for all the 
auliquaries and hteratt at Brescia, and highly 
miteresting to the mbabitants ofthat city. On 
a neighbouring hill there has stood for time 
immemorial, a large marble column; and 
there was a tradition, that it belonged to a 
great temple of Hercules, which had stood 
there in remote antiquity. At length the 
foundations of an immense temple were un- 
covered, with entrances to several covered 
passages. These were examined, and on the 
day above-mentioned the workmen found in 
one of them several niches, walled up. They 
were opened, and in one of them was found 
a colossal-winged Victoria of bronze, and of 
admirable workmanship. In another, six 
large busts, one of them representing Faus- 
t:na, the consort of Marcus Aurelius, and a 
highly ornamented breast-plate of a horse. 
In a third and fourth, a richly-gilt statue, 
four and a half feet high, of a captive king, 
and a colossal arm; all these are likewise of 
bronze, and of fine workmanship. There are 
also several inseriptions in the building, one 
of which mentions the Bria Romana. The 
eyes of the king and of the Victoria are of 
onyx. They are all in perfect preservation, 
and from the situation in which they were 
found, it is evident that they were concealed 
and walled up for secunty, for both the wings 
and arms of the Victoria were taken off and 
laid at her feet.— German paper. 
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THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND) RECOLLECTIONS. 


On the Critical Qua:rels aboui Truth. 
Why marvel ye that 7rxth divine 
On earth so seldom deigus to shine? 
The € white-robed maiden’ knows full well, 
How fools are led by critic-yell 5 
“And that (vain effort !) “‘twould endeavour 
To dim her brightest rays for ever ! 
Neer has she ventured from her well, 
In hope to be allowed to dwell 
A:nong mortality awhile, 
And cheer it with ber holy smile, 
But insult from the fool and knave, 
The tyrant, fanatic, and slave, 
Has tracked her path, and dimmed her eye 
With tears of deep despondency. 
Lev’n when a novel shape she took 
And shone upon us as a book, 
Her foes, of spleen and malice full, 
Pronounced bee impious and dull,’ 
Aud would lave driven her from the land, 
But for Reason’s helping band ; 
At length the twain united stand, 

“And Fulechinod, Fear, and Superstition, 
Feel ina very sad condition. A.D. 
Translation ofa French Epi ram, wrillen at the 

Commencement of the Revolutton. 
Oh, Liberty! how worse than vain 
Are our most warm pursuits! 
Thy éree we view in every plain, 
But never taste its fruids / 
HERRICK’S DeScRIvrion OF A kISss. 
©Whatis a kisse? Why this, as some approve, 
The sure sweet sewent, glue, ‘and lime of love. 
And of Glory he says,— 
‘1 make no haste to have my numbers rerd ; 
Seldom comes rlorie tilla man be dead.’ 


A.D. 


A chancery suit ended, with the consent of | 
the litigating parties, in the vice-chancellor’s 
court, on Tuesday, which had lasted fifty 
years! 

An 
has often been given: but it exhibits his 
pensity to innocent humour so claracteristi 
cally, that wecannot omit it. The father fol- 
lowed the patterns of piety he had received 
from his ancestors, so as to be addicted to 
very long graces. When theretore, on one 
occasion, the family provision of salt meat for 
the winter was about to be put into a barrel, 
‘Father, said Benjamin, Sif you were to say 
grace vow, over the whole bi irrel at once, it 
would be a prodigious saving of time.’— 

franklia’s Life. 

Herctic.—Of the tendency, of the frame 
and bent of the clerical mind, the word he- 
retic aivolves evidence which reaches not the 
head only but the heart. The early church 
used the Grecian language, and the word he- 
resy is Greek. Exactly, correctly, literally, 
if signifies choice. The crime of heresy was 
the crime of making a choise! There was 


the consumination of the clerical dominion ! | 


and he 


CluOIce, 


When it became execrable to make, 
became execrated who did make, a 
that is, when the clergy might what 
other people were to choose. their power was 
thencetorward limited only by tacit will.— 
mugen r Revi 


choos 
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|, CHRONICLE will be ready on Monday. 


anecdote of Dr Franklin’s childhood | 
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7O READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. | 
THE observations of A Subseriber’ exhibit | 


great critical acumen, but scem to us rather 


fanciful. The art of perveifing requires inge- | 


nuity, and our © Subseriber’ is not deficicnt | 
in blending it with his wit. M we re. 
commend a re-perusal of the article he hes sa- 


tirised, in the hope that his feelings on the sub 
some modification? Ai 
events, the talent exhibited in his letter satisfies | 
us that he would be a welcome correspondent 
on matters of general interest. 


A Song, by ‘the author of Field Flowers, will | 
be inserted. 

The last communication of O. N.Y, thoueh | 
possessing considerable beauty, is not suth- | 
cienily correct for insertion. 

Comuiinications sent late in the weck can | 
scarcely ever be noticed till the week foliow- 
lug, unless of very peculiar uigency. 

LrRrata—p. 518, col. 3, line 24, for © hurri- 
cane’ read © vurial. 

Page 523, the semicolon at fancy, line 25 
from botiom, should have been placed 
word Aun in the line above. | 

*,* The Monthly Paits of Taz Lrrerary 
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Works Just published ; rapt Parry's Third Voy- 


age, dto, 105 —Plain Advice on making Wills, 39, 
pt Mint of Christian Tnstruetion, 3s 6¢.— Ed. | 
ward, by the Author of Ouriha, 7s —Bruce’s Sermon | 


on the Study of the Bible, S8vo, 8s.—Jenkin’s Table of : 
French and English Measures an Money, 8vo. 2ls— 
Scott's Continuation of Milner,-12s—Whilliams’s Con- 
versations ou Eughsh Grammar, 5s —Tie Eldest Sou, 
4s.—Aphorisms of Dr, Parr, Gs —Prosser’s Law cf Hus- 
band and Wife, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 22. 12s. 6 —Jones's 
Attoruey'’s Pocket-Book, by Coventry, 2 vols. 18s, 








This day is published, in 3 vols 


boards, 
aD 


I2@mo. price 163. Gd, 


WIZARDS TOWER. an listovical Romance. 
By C. A. BOLEN. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co, London. 
OF whom may be lad, recently pubiished, 
THE MOss-TROOPERS, by the Author of bauneek- 
bure. 3 vols. 16s. 6! 
EUSTACE FITZ RICHARD, a Tale of the Barons’ 


Wars, by the Author of the Bandit Cliei, 4 vols 
£1. 4s. . 

HENRY the FOURTH of FRANCE, by Al.cia Lefanu, 
4 vols. th. 2s 


OLDEN TIME, a Ro 


DEEDS of ice nance, by Anus 
of S\ Valse ad, {*j in 

ENGLESH B ARONE: :, ws Leous ra des Straeila, 5 vo 
le + od 

so Sinecalade Lewis, Esq, 8th edi- 
tiOh, os 

HIGHLAND MARY, he Author of Poundling of 


«y! entiort Fr «ec. 4v« i: vt <, 
UNKNOWN. or Nortiera Gallery, 


edition, 1 vo! 23 Os 
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published, nevtly printed in one vel boyal 
sine, with a portrait, 

He APHORISMS, OP INIONS. and 
REPLECTIONS of the late Dr. PARR, with 4 


Sketch of luis Lite. 
Pri nted for J. Andrews, 


This day is 


167, New Bond Stre et. 


A PPE AL. to the PUBLIC from the I. ET. 
‘ TER-PRESS PRINTERS of the METROPO. 
LIS —At a time when so many Appeals ave made ty 
the Benevolence of the Public by LDudies more hume- 
rous and perhaps more importani, though certainly 
not, tudividually, more distressed, great reluctance is 
felt, by the COMMITTEE. ac ting for the JOU RNEY. 
MEN PRINTERS ofthe METROVOLIS in soliciti, 
for their Ue! loved nud Destitute Fellow-w: ahi a. r 
of the Public Sympathy. [t is not the 
Wish, neither would it be the province of this Commit. 
tee, to advert to the causes which have led to the pre. 
se nt Lintarrassments of Trade; they will, however, 
take leave to state, that on pe branch of industry lis 
tie pre ssure of the times fallen with gicater severity 
Printing Business. Every etfort has been 
made, aud is now moking, by the Journeymen in Ew- 
ployinent, both in Town and Country, to lessen thy 
Calamity which has befalicn their Brethren by a 
Veelly Sabserption out of their scanty Barnings; but 
unt this eollected proving so very Inaderuate 
to meet the pressing and inereasine Demands, they av 
consirained, auwillimgly, to adopt this their ouly ge- 
source, Of laying their Distresses before a Humane Pub. 
ic, and Of supplicatmmg tts generous Aid, without which 
numbers of herr most deserving Brethren must endure, 
iL is feared, for Mouths, all the Evils which Poverty ean 


possibly infict, 


Although this Appeal is adciessed to the Public at 
from motives 
Will step forward to ther assistance, the 
eymen Printers are couscious of woe claim on ge 


Of hunianity, 
Journ 


| neral syapathy stronger than that of urgent distress 


‘They venture, however, to appeal to the patriotic feel- 
ings of then country men—to such as constder the 
Vress a powerful engine, wot merely in the ditfasion ot 
Knowledge and advancement of Science, but also in the 
preservation of Public Liberty, that they will allow 
those feelings te operate in favour of the men who mi- 
mister in its service, and who now uilo:tanately are 
compelled to timplove their suecour. 

To the Literary Portion of the Pubblie they wish par 
treula ry to adcress thee niselves, vith becoming uti 
hiv, in this ther sease u 7 waversiiv; most of whom 
are doubtless aware th or some time after the intre- 
duction of the Art, the nto i iy of a Pituter was as 
i!f}ustrious as it: was profitable ; - but whethe! from t! e 
inroads wiede by machinery—the yeneral diitesion ol 
Education, which renders learning wo mark of distac- 
tion-—or froin whatever other cause—ceitain it is, the 
operative Printer is net at all superior, m point of remu- 
Heiativn, tothatof tbe common ‘st hanuic vaft workmen 
‘Ties coutidently cherish the bope, however, that ther 
Claims to sashietian will still be recoznised by the 
lovers of Leterature, and that the humble instruments 
of ushering into we world — productions of Geyius 
and Lec iag will mot be suffered te perish without as- 
sistatice 
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Th Co ninittee cannst omit to netice, wD terns of 
2 Coal LAM ibis roeral DD mation wisicl was 

emsent Co aSabscription mow taising tn Hyistol aud 
iS Bwimity i id, boi tt) Misiressed Piinters, DY ad (te 
H brated Feisale, an ornament to vet SOCK, Ai de the Li- 
terature of ger Country. mae supeletne: 20 ra. 
to the objects of ber Lounty--mere v valuable as aii ex 
ample bOT ittitation : i. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the 
Cemijuiitee, who attend everv M —, and Tuesday 
evenings Jor that special purp we, oat » Puree Ter 
lings, Be Vege. Pennie Hor lebare thes “will be bape 
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received i 
Strange, 60, Pater 
Messrs SAaAW 
157, Fotter Lane, Fieet Strect ; Mi 
Popular Enevelope Office, 30, Kings 
“tieet, Ploib Mr Wiarton, Boobs Her, Walwos 
Rtoad, near the Moutpeler Garde 4 Mir. Mi 
Grove Lleuse Tavera, Camberwell; & yr Thom) 


Fetter Lane; Mr J Briggs, Plage Be ” ik T, 


Subseript 
‘ .* osted 
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73, ial 
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at the following 
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rise, 


tpeeet, 10%, 
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, = J frou 
sons Strect, Raceiiil tichway ; Mr. J. Cade, ! 
a : . R y weet, 
Pounder and Stove Grate Manufacturer, 
. : an 5 Bircet, 
Clerkenwell; Mr. Hart, fron Founder, Wye? F vet 
1 . » 4 an As 
Drury Lane; Hoise Shue and Star, Sf Duns oti *, ae 
A ~ } , Nes 
Stieet; and by the Proprietors ef ali Countt) 
papers —Coiniittee Room, At - 24, IS20 
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This: paper 1s published early on Saturday, price 6d.; lOd.if post free. Cotustry and foreign ivead ryt Un pea CGluoul 
oe s — eens . F pew ad. be Ed 
Lanien: pul ished by Davidson, 2. Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor (post paid) are to are ‘ Chappe: 
3 : > apie 4 : 3 er . . . ; ; be j ne a 1) I Loe ~ \ melt - rand 
alec } Simpkin ana Marsh ii Siationers [ta j { ourt: Lio ker, 2 Be H re Strect ° Ray, ¢ recg Live ° Rt Charcasol, Cornl i Eu the 15 t M A or 4 e Street 
i’ i}; Sutheriand; Coltoe Street, bdimbursce nob & Co. Greaszon ud bw al! Beoksetlers and Newsvencers.—21 iby Day 1, Serie’s Place, Gal 
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